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A good many years ago when I was attending the high school, 
a teacher of English, who occupied a prominent position in the 
province, paid a visit to the school and took charge of our class in 
English literature. We were reading The Lady of the Lake, and 
the subject of the day’s lesson was the opening stanza of canto v: 


Fair as the earliest beam of eastern light, 

When first, by the bewilder’d pilgrim spied, 

It smiles upon the dreary brow of night, 

And silvers o’er the torrent’s foaming tide, 

And lights the fearful path on mountain side ;— 
Fair as that beam, although the fairest far, 


Giving to horror grace, to danger pride, 

Shine martial Faith and Courtesy’s bright star, 

Through all the wreckful storms that cloud the brow of War. 

It was a strenuous lesson. The stanza was torn to shreds. 

Word after word was put under the microscope and examined as 
to its grammatical relation, its literal or figurative use, its precise 
shade of meaning, and its special appropriateness in the passage. 
I enjoyed the exercise, I believe, after a fashion, but I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of my bewilderment after it was over, and my 
feeling that I should like to know, after all, what the stanza was all 
about. 


*A paper read before the College and High-School Section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, November 29, 1913. 
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I remember, too, years later when I came to teach the passage, 
with what a thrill I discovered for myself what the stanza meant, 
and set about to find some means of helping my class to see its 
simple meaning and to feel for themselves as they read it something 
of the pleasure that I had missed. I asked them to turn their 
books over for a moment and to imagine a traveler who has lost 
his way in the black night in a dreary mountain country. He 
cannot see the path and is fearful that the next step will plunge 
him over a precipice into the roaring torrent below. Weary and 
disheartened as he is, what to him will be the most welcome and 
most beautiful sight in the world? The sight of the first beam of 
returning light? Yes, that is beautiful, but the poet says there is 
something more beautiful still. Look at your books and tell me 
what it is. Martial Faith and Courtesy’s bright star. What do 
you think is meant by martial faith? A soldier’s promise. Where 
does a soldier’s promise come into this story? Roderick Dhu has 
promised to guide Fitzjames as far as Coilantogle Ford. To what 
does the poet compare the keeping of a soldier’s promise? To 
the beauty of the first beam of eastern light when seen by the 
lost pilgrim. And now let us read the stanza again and in reading 
it let us try, if we can, to express the poet’s feeling. 

To those of us who have been teaching English literature for 
the past fifteen or twenty years, this example may serve as an 
illustration of the change which has taken place in our own methods. 
I can well remember that in my own earlier attempts to teach Gray’s 
poem, “‘The Bard,” which was in one of our Canadian readers, I 
made the most careful study of the historical setting of the poem, 
hunted out on the map the geographical references, examined the 
meaning of every word or phrase, carefully noted the grammatical 
relations, named the figures of speech, and discussed their appro- 
priateness, studied the form of the ode, scanned the poem line by 
line, and finally concluded with an elaborate blackboard analysis 
of the thought of the poem. At that time, with all the assurance 
of youth and inexperience, I had no misgivings as to my method. 
It never occurred to me to ask myself the disturbing question, 
‘*Will these pupils have an abiding love for this poem, and will 
they love poetry as a result of my teaching ?”’ 
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Since then almost twenty years have gone by, and I find myself 
pursuing methods that are almost diametrically opposite. In the 
first place, I no longer teach such poems as ‘‘The Bard” to junior 
classes if I can help it, for I believe that, noble as this ode is, its 
passions are for older people and its severe and studied classical 
form for the mature and finished scholar. 

In the second place, I do not question as minutely as of old. 
I pay little attention to figures of speech, to fine distinctions of 
meaning, to metrical form, or even to grammatical construction, 
except where it is absolutely necessary to the interpretation of the 
poem. When a new passage in literature is selected the first ques- 
tion that I ask myself is: ‘How can I make this poem live for the 
class?” If I am teaching Longfellow’s Miles Standish, can I 
make them forget the schoolroom for the moment and see only 
Miles Standish and John Alden, and feel all that is permanently 
human about them? If Iam reading Dickens in Camp can I make 
the camp scene so real that it will “grip” the heart of even the 
twentieth-century city pupil? If this is my problem how can I 
accomplish it and what must I sacrifice in order to do it ? 

Personally I rely chiefly on two things. In the first place, I 
make an effort to read the poem in such a way that I can make it 
live for the class; and in the second place, I try to make my ques- 
tions relate to the subject-matter, to the details of the story, the 
characters, motives, etc., rather than to the meanings of individual 
words and phrases. This is the method which is, I believe, com- 
monly followed, consciously or unconsciously, by the best teachers 
of literature today. The emphasis has shifted from the intellectual 
study of the poem, involving, as it did, word-study and technical 
analysis, to an appreciative study in which the interpretation and 
expression of the writer’s thought and feeling is the teacher’s chie. 
aim. 

The old method was an inheritance which came to us from the 
teaching of the classics, in which the study of words and of technique 
was all-important. It was, furthermore, based upon a faulty psy- 
chology, which regarded word-study as a valuable mental discipline 
that in some mysterious way strengihened the so-called faculties 
of the mind. 
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Innumerable dead Vocables they crammed into us [says Carlyle] and called 
it fostering the growth of mind. How can inanimate, mechanical gerund- 
grinders foster the growth of anything, much more of mind, which grows not 
like a vegetable but like a spirit, by mysterious contact of spirit? Thought 
kindling itself at the living fire of thought? How shall he give kindling, in 
whose inward man there is no live coal, but all is burnt out to a dead gram- 
matical cinder? Alas! So it is everywhere, so will ever be, till the hodman 
is discharged or reduced to hod-bearing, and an Architect is hired and all 
hands fitly encouraged. 


The new method is an outcome of a truer conception of the 
nature of poetry as essentially an emotional and spiritual expression 
which can never be presented to the pupil by a process of intellec- 
tual analysis. “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

This change in point of view and change in method, as I have 
attempted to present it, may seem at first sight to be a simple 
matter, which will involve no serious difficulties and which will meet 
with general approval. But if we consider the question more 
closely we shall find that it presents certain practical problems 
which the teacher of English must be prepared to face. Two or 
three of the most important of these problems I shall try to present 
briefly. 

The first question I have to ask is a fundamental one. What 
will be the effect of this method of teaching upon the scholarship 
of the pupil? The purpose of the teaching of English is to train 
the pupil, in the first place, to understand and appreciate what he 
reads, and, in the second place, to express himself clearly and 
effectively. Let us consider each of these sides of the question in 
turn. I can imagine some objector putting forward the claim that 
the finest appreciation is based upon an implicit knowledge of 
details, that the pupil who has made a close examination of a poem 
is better able to enjoy to the full the thought and feeling which it 
conveys. This is a problem for the psychologists to solve, but I 
doubt whether analysis beyond a certain point does not dull rather 
than stimulate the imagination and to that extent decrease our 
pleasure in the reading. Is it indeed at all probable that the poet 
himself was familiar with the derivation of the words he used or 
that he paused to trace to their source all the lurking possibilities 
in his historical references or his figures of speech? Was it not 
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rather the inspiration of an ideal, the glow of an emotion, the feeling 
of fitness in his language, that carried him away? And although 
we may place in array the dictionary meanings of words, is it not 
true in most cases that the subtle shade of meaning that a word 
takes on as a part of the larger unit to which it belongs defies our 
attempts at analysis or translation ? 
In my reading of A Winter’s Tale the other day, I came across 
a little passage which appealed to me asa good illustration. Perdita 
is wishing that she could give to the young shepherd girls a gift of 
flowers such as would suit their age and condition. As I read it 
over I confess that I gave myself up to the enjoyment of its 
sensuous beauty, without caring to risk my enjoyment by inquiring 
too closely as to what some of the poet’s phrases literally meant: 
O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength; bold oxlips and 
The crown-imperial; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one! O, these I lack, 
To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er. 


But, says another objector, it cannot be denied that the older 
method did produce men with a fine discrimination in the use of 
words and a fine sense of harmony and balance in the sentence, and 
with a faultless purity of style, which modern methods of literature 
teaching do little to promote. It would be unjust to say that the 
schools of a generation ago did not produce men and women of 
fine taste and discriminating judgment, whose English style was 
marked by both elegance and precision; but it seems to us that 
these results were achieved in spite of the methods then in use, 
rather than through them. Indeed, when we begin to look for 
positive evidence as to the effect of English classroom methods upon 
style, do we not find that students of languages, and especially 
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teachers of English, are almost invariably the ones whose English 
style is the most stilted and who write with the least show of 
spontaneity? In the writer’s opinion the essentials to a good 
English style are, in order of importance: (1) inherited predispo- 
sition, which the school may develop, but which it can do nothing 
to create; (2) experience, gained from nature and books, which 
supplies the elements out of which the imagination and the emotions 
create their material; (3) a wide vocabulary and a feeling for musi- 
cal effects in the sentence, which is cultivated by wide reading 
rather than by intensive study; (4) practice in writing. 

If this analysis be true, it must be evident that the dissection 
of poetry must play a very small part in the formation of style. 
And to those who still have a lingering belief as to the effect of 
word-study upon style we would commend a study of the conditions 
under which the style of Dickens or Stevenson was created or which 
governed the choice of language in Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. 

The second question which I wish to raise relates to the adap- 
tation of teachers of English to the change in method. Under the 
old method, almost anyone could teach literature; for, given a good 
dictionary, books of reference, and well-annotated editions of the 
text, it did not require teaching ability of a very high order to dis- 
sect a poem. But the newer method demands of the teacher three 
distinctive things: 

He must have imagination, an eye and ear for the concrete ele- 
ments in the poem, and the power to see it vividly and to make it 
vivid for the pupil. But it must be confessed that very many 
teachers are devoid of imagination, and even the finest passages fail 
to kindle their matter-of-fact minds to any vision of reality or any 
glow of enthusiasm. To what shall we attribute this apparent 
absence of imaginative power? To the lack of predisposition, to 
the lack of proper training, or to the rapid changes in social life, 
which rob the growing boy or girl of the inspiration of nature ? 

It is vain for us to look for imagination either in teacher or 
in pupil where the groundwork of experience is lacking. Even 
though imagination may outstrip reality in the race, she must always 
remain within sight and hearing of the blind runner behind: 
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On the wide level of a mountain head,— 
I know not where, but ’tis some faery place— 
Their pinions ostrich-like for sails outspread, 
Two lovely children run an endless race, 

A sister and a brother. 

This far outstrips the other; 
Yet ever runs she with reverted face, 
And looks and listens for the boy behind,— 

For he, alas! is blind. 
O’er rough and smooth with even step he passes, 
And knows not whether he be first or last. 


The newer method demands, in the second place, that the 
teacher shall be able to read in such a way as to bring out the 
emotional elements in the passage which he is teaching. I am one 
of those who hold the doctrine of the late Professor Corson that it 
is only through the voice that the spiritual element in literature can 
be communicated from teacher to pupil or from pupil to teacher. 
But there is not one teacher in a hundred who either reads well or 
attempts to read well. The absence of any real feeling on their 
part may be the cause of their failure to express themselves, but as a 
general thing teachers of English fail to recognize the importance 
of reading, and teachers in training are apt to talk lightly of their 
inability to read expressively, as if it were a matter of little or no 
importance. Chesterton somewhere tells of a schoolboy who once 
read a passage in poetry as if he meant it, while the other boys in 
the class either giggled or hung their heads in shame; and the boy 
behind, with more presence of mind than the others, kept calling 
to him under his breath to “shut up.” With the teacher it is much 
the same. Many teachers would rather face public disgrace than 
be caught by their pupils reading a poem as if they meant it. 

A third requirement on the part of the twentieth-century Eng- 
lish teacher is that he shall have good judgment as to what to 
question about and shall have skill in framing his questions. Since 
the teacher’s chief aim is to interpret the writer’s thought and feel- 
ing, it follows that questions on meanings of words and on the 
mechanical form of the poem must be largely incidental, and that 
obscure phrases, unimportant figures of speech, and mechanical 
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divisions of the thought may sometimes be entirely neglected as 
not being essential to the enjoyment of the poem. The shifting of 
emphasis from form to thought calls for a different type of question 
and demands a higher order of teaching power. 

For the teacher who is without imagination and who can neither 
read expressively nor question effectively, there is safety in the 
older method. Even if he succeeds in dulling the pupil’s appre- 
ciation and in killing for all time his interest in good literature, he 
at least accomplishes something by his drill on dictionary meanings 
and his analysis of a passage into mechanical divisions. Is there a 
danger that to such a teacher an attempt to teach in such a way as 
to secure the pupil’s appreciation of the poem may end in his teach- 
ing nothing at all? Is it not possible that some teachers may mis- 
take feeling for sentiment, and that in the attempt to present the 
vital things in the passage they may leave with the pupil ideas that 
are either inaccurate or confused? This is a problem that I can 
only present, but for which I can offer no solution. 

The third problem which is involved in this change of method 
relates to the choice of passages to be studied with the class. 
In the opinion of the writer it is not important that the passage 
for study should present difficulties in interpretation. The all- 
important thing is that it should contain some truth about life, 
which it is worth while for the pupil to learn and which is expressed 
in its most beautiful form. I find myself, rightly or wrongly, begin- 
ning to neglect those poems or parts of poems whose chief claim to 
a place on the curriculum is their intellectual difficulty, and to 
substitute for them simpler passages which have a more direct bear- 
ing upon the problems and experiences of men and women in our 
own country in the present day. In some cases there is little teach- 
ing to do in the narrower sense of the word, but even if I do 
little more than read the passage I am satisfied if I find that it 
appeals to the pupil and that he is likely to recall its message and 
remember it with affection in later years. 

Aside from the definite questions relating to method which I 
have touched upon, it seems to me that the greatest obstacle in the 
way of reform lies in the fact that the old method has remained so 
long unchallenged and that it will inevitably be bequeathed by one 
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generation of teachers after another to their successors. ‘What- 
ever is, is right,” especially when it is the easiest. Besides, young 
teachers always tend to imitate the methods by which they them- 
selves were taught. The training school fights an up-hill battle 
against existing custom and tradition. 

The need of a searching inquiry into our own methods is made 
all the more evident when we consider the material and practical 
spirit of the age in which we are living. Perhaps the pendulum has 
already swung to the extreme. There are not wanting, even now, 
signs of reaction against the tendency to provide for the mechanical 
at the expense of the spiritual in education. It is true now and 
always will be true that men and women can never be satisfied 
with any scheme of education which provides only for their material 
necessities or for the pleasure of the passing moment, but fails to 
minister to their higher spiritual needs. 


The seasons change, the winds they shift and veer, 
The grass of yesteryear 
Is dead; the birds depart; the groves decay; 
Empires dissolve and peoples disappear; 
Song passes not away. 
Captains and conquerors leave a little dust, 
And kings a dubious legend of their reign; 
The swords of Caesars, they are less than rust; 
The poet doth remain. 


If the poet is the singer, the teacher must always be the inter- 
preter of the song. What the nature of that interpretation shall 
be it is our duty, as teachers, to decide. 


THE TEACHING OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING IN 
NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS" 


W. H. WILCOX 
Maryland State Normal School 


The present movement for simplified spelling is only one phase 
of the long evolutionary process by which the race has, consciously 
or unconsciously, sought to perfect its written medium for the 
communication of thought. The cairn, the hieroglyphic, and the 
cuneiform characters have in turn given way to a simpler and more 
effective form of written expression. 

In the history of our English language, the complicated inflec- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon, the multifarious spellings of even the 
middle and later English, have largely disappeared before the 
insistent demand for simplicity and uniformity. Take but a 
single illustration, the transformation of “it.’’ Originally the 
three case-forms were “hit,” “his,” “him.” “Hit” gradually 
usurped all three cases for the neuter, and at one time was spelled 
“hit,” “hyt,” “hitt,” “hytt,” and “it”; all these forms finally 
became ‘“‘it,’”’ and later the genitive “its’’ was developed. 

While the general tendency in language has been toward a 
survival of the fittest, that is, the simplest, two forces have been 
at work to modify this tendency in an unfortunate way. One of 
these influences has been the continual addition to our language 
from foreign sources. These constant additions have destroyed 
the homogeneity of our speech, introduced a multiplicity of symbols 
for the same sound, and created a confusion in the spelling of 
certain classes of words derived from a common root. For instance, 
the list of words, so confusing even to the trained mind, ending in 
““ceed”’ or ‘‘cede”’ ought to be spelled alike in this common syllable 
derived from a common root. 

A second influence, and one that has worked both good and 
evil to our orthography, has been the influence of the press. The 


tA paper read before the Normal- and Elementary-School Section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, November 28, 1913. 
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early printers, being largely foreigners, did not understand English 
spelling and corrupted many English words. The result, as 
expressed by Brander Matthews, was “a marvel of typographic 
incompetency and orthographic recklessness.”” One has only to 
read anything in the spelling of the seventeenth century to learn how 
many variations existed in the spelling of even ordinary words. 
A reaction from such a condition was inevitable. Toward the 
close of the seventeenth century an attempt was made to reduce 
English spelling to something like uniformity. This attempt, 
however, was made by the printers, who had no qualifications for 
such work and by whom, in the words of Professor Lounsbury, 
“propriety was disregarded, etymology perverted, and every 
principle of orthography defied.” It was at this time that “gost” 
became ‘‘ghost,” “gastly”” became “ghastly,” “‘iland” became 
“island,” and many other orthographic monstrosities were created. 
Sanctioned by the weighty authority of Dr. Johnson and his 
dictionary, these forms became the standard in place of the simpler 
spellings of earlier days, to the lasting detriment of the English 
language. They are now among our sacred possessions, their 
etymology is to be preserved at all cost, and their beauty saved 
from spoliation at the hands of the vandals. 

In another way the press has been and always must be detri- 
mental to the progress of spelling. Printing tends to give a fixed 
form to language; it casts language into molds. But pronuncia- 
tion is constantly changing; it differs from generation to genera- 
tion and in different parts of a country where a common language 
is spoken. Consequently spelling and pronunciation are constantly 
drawing apart, and the work of bringing them together, or at least 
of keeping them within hailing distance of each other, ever will be 
going on. No matter what friends or enemies of simplified spelling 
may say, the process is natural, inevitable and, in a degree, never- 
ending. 

Just now, owing to interference with the natural tendency to 
simplification, our orthoépy and orthography seem to be far on 
the Reno road to divorce. Such a condition seems to demand an 
active and effective effort for its correction. In order that such an 
effort may be wisely directed, the Simplified Spelling Board has 
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been created. The board hopes to accomplish this work by 
securing the elimination of useless letters and the adoption, as 
far as practicable, of a phonetic spelling. 

The arguments in favor of simplified spelling may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

First, simplified spelling would save the time of the pupil in 
learning to spell. What a saving there would be of both time and 
energy if our spelling were purely phonetic! What a variety of 
characters represent the same sound in the following words: so, foe, 
row, beau, though, and brooch. All these characters must be 
remembered for the same sound when one symbol should suffice. 
As we all know, the English language is full of such unnecessary 
burdens. 

Some educators estimate that the pupil loses still more time in 
learning to read. Not only are there different characters to 
represent the same sound, but different sounds are represented by 
the same symbols, so that the memory work is multiplied over 
and over. A recent visitor to the schools of Italy declares that 
the Italian children learn to read much quicker than do the Ameri- 
cans owing to the fact that the Italian alphabet is purely phonetic. 
The fact that German pupils are two years in advance of ours is 
due, in part at least, to the same cause. Educators estimate the 
loss in our schools in both reading and spelling at from one to three 
years. Superintendent Maxwell says: “I am quite confident that 
at least one year might be saved by purely phonetic spelling.” 
When we think that this means one year in the life of each in all 
the succeeding generations, we realize something of the tremendous 
issues involved and think it perfectly justifiable to ask the present 
generation to make some sacrifice to secure so great a boon to all 
the ages to come. 

It is further argued that our present spelling seriously interferes 
with the development of the pupil’s ability to think logically. 
Reasoning about either the spelling or the pronunciation of a word 
seems to be out of order. The pupil learns that ‘‘tough”’ is “tuff,” 
that “enough” is “enuff,” but woe betide the reckless youth 
who reasons that “cough” spells “cuff,” ‘‘dough”’ spells “duff,” 
or “‘though”’ spells ‘‘thuff.”” Just how serious such interference 
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with the child’s reasoning may be must be a matter of conjecture, 
but that it is an evil is beyond dispute. 


What of simplified spelling outside of school? If it is a source 
of such great loss in school, it is no less so in actual life. As to how 
serious the loss is in actual life various estimates have been made. 
Probably that by Henry Holt is as reliable as any. After consider- 
able study Mr. Holt estimated the superfluous letters at 5 per cent. 
Figuring 5 per cent of the total cost of printing in English speaking 
countries, 5 per cent of all writing by machine or by hand and 
including the additional cost of teaching in the elementary schools 
that is to be charged up to superfluous letters, Mr. Holt estimates 
the enormous total of $100,000,000 as the annual loss due to 
superfluous letters. It is impossible that any estimate should 
be accurate, but, to say the least, this is sufficient to indicate an 
enormous loss. This estimate makes no allowance for loss of time 
and energy in consulting a dictionary again and again in regard 
to the same word or racking one’s brains and finally guessing 
whether ‘‘e” comes before “i” or whether this or that consonant 
is doubled before a suffix. 

Another demand comes for the simplification of our spelling 
from the gradual extension of the English language over nearly 
all parts of the globe. Nothing stands in the way of our language’s 
becoming the world language except the most absurd and difficult 
spelling found in any language. This is indicated by the request 
of the Chinese that the spelling of the English language be simpli- 
fied so that they can more easily master it. Such simplification 
is all the more needed because the great nations of Continental 
Europe, our chief commercial rivals, have already simplified the 
spellings of their languages. A common language is a great pro- 
moter of intercourse, and English as a world language would give 
an immense commercial advantage to the English-speaking people. 

Why, then, should we not proceed at once to complete simplifi- 
cation? Various arguments have been advanced against such a 
consummation. One group of these I shall simply refer to as 
refuted arguments, and let them pass. They are the ‘‘etymological 
argument,” repudiated by all philologists; the “esthetic argument” 
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which is only a figment of the imagination; and, finally, the argu- 
ment that advocates of a more rational spelling are vandals who 
would destroy the landmarks of history and the masterpieces of 
literature. So, too, have other vandals destroyed the stage-coach, 
the old-time loom, and a thousand other things that have served 
their day and generation, which is more than can be said of some 
of our spellings. As for the masterpieces of literature, the objector 
would undoubtedly be greatly shocked to pick up a work of Shake- 
speare or Milton in its original spelling. He would in fact find that 
a return to such spelling would be to advance no small distance 
toward simplified spelling. 

Another objection is that the suggestions of the Simplified 
Spelling Board tend to confusion rather than to simplicity. There 
is some truth in this objection. The program necessitates tem- 
porary recognition of two forms instead of one. It also leads to 
more or less independent simplification and tends to destroy all 
standards. This, however, is not a serious matter. For one 
reason, the time should be past when a pupil is ordered out to 
execution because he has failed to spell some word in the con- 
ventional way. We tolerate almost anything in pronunciation 
as “in’queery,” ‘“ad’dress,” “ad’ult,” ‘“arithumtic’”; we say 
“nomitive” but if a pupil spells ‘‘nomative” the foundations of 
our educational structure seem to be giving way. I am not argu- 
ing for anarchy in spelling, but merely suggesting that the matter 
of conventional spelling is greatly over-emphasized. If some 
temporary confusion arises from the attempt to simplify our 
spelling, it will be no greater than the confusion already existing 
in pronunciation, a confusion that passes almost without comment. 
Certainly, if the board is moderate in its suggestions, the tem- 
porary confusion in spelling will not be so serious as to stand in 
the way of the comsummation of a reformation of such great 
importance. 

Objections are raised that the recommendations of the board 
are illogical, that the lists are not complete, and that additions 
and further simplifications will have to be made; thus the language 
will be kept in a continual state of flux. Some of the recommenda- 
tions of the board are in a way illogical. The board asserts that its 
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recommendations are in the line of usages and analogies already 
existing in the language. This, no doubt, is true, but there are 
tendencies that are antagonistic. The recommendation that “‘d” 
or “ed” of preterites, when pronounced ‘‘t,” be changed to “‘t”’ is 
in keeping with the tendency to phonetic spelling, but it is opposed 
to the general tendency to make all preterites end in “d”’ or “ed.” 
So strong is the latter tendency that preterites originally ending in 
“t.” as “kist” and “wisht,” have become “kissed” and ‘ wished.” 
The same tendency is seen in the use, by uneducated and children, 
of the forms “comed” and “knowed.” Just which is preferable, 
uniformity in spelling or uniformity in grammar, is not easy to 
say. I am inclined to think that uniformity in spelling will be 
most useful. 

The most serious objection to the recommendations of the 
Simplified Spelling Board is that they are no longer conservative. 
It is maintained even by friends of the cause that the board has 
departed from its earlier conservative attitude. It is difficult to 
estimate the number of words included in the last list, Circular 
No. 26, but a fair estimate for the total number of simplified 
words as recommended now would approach ten thousand. Of 
this large number not more than the original twelve adopted by 
the N. E. A. are in general use and some of these still meet with 
considerable opposition. To adopt and teach at once all the recom- 
mendations of the board would be revolutionary, would result in 
much confusion and no small loss of time and money. To urge 
such a course would be to create a strong feeling against the whole 
program and perhaps entirely defeat the aim of the reformers. 
This is not an objection to simplified spelling, however, but to 
what seems to be the present policy of the board. Haste is sure 
to react and produce opposition and delay. Apparently such a 
condition already exists in the schools of New York City, where, 
I am reliably informed, the long list suggested by the superin- 
tendent resulted in the condemnation of the whole matter by the 
Board of Education. 

This brings us to a consideration of the obstacles that stand 
in the way of the undertaking. One of the difficulties lies in 
the enormous quantities of printed matter now in existence and 
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continually coming into existence in the old spelling. Newspapers 
and periodicals might change at once to the suggested spelling, 
but they will not to any great extent. New books might use the 
simpler spellings, but if they do at all it will be only to a very 
limited extent. Our libraries are full of books in the old spelling; 
there are millions of dollars invested in textbooks in these same 
spellings—and our pupils must use these books. We must believe, 
until actual experience demonstrates the error of our belief, that 
it would be highly impracticable to teach one spelling for written 
work and another for reading, except to a very limited extent. 
The confusion that would arise and the loss that would result in 
reading words unfamiliar in form would seriously detract from 
any gain. The whole situation advises cautious advance. 

Undoubtedly the most serious obstacle to the advance of simpli- 
fied spelling is the attitude expressed in the words, “‘I don’t like 
it.” We may call this attitude unreasonable, we may rail at it 
and allow ourselves to be irritated by it, but there it stands almost 
as unimpressionable as a stone wall. It is unreasonable, purely 
a matter of feeling, yet it is akin to those feelings that lead one to 
venerate ancient landmarks, to prefer the old version of the Bible 
to the new, and do many beautiful but unreasonable things. It 
does not seem to be very willing, however, to sacrifice itself for 
the good of coming generations. It is found among educated 
people and even in schools and colleges, and especially in the all- 
powerful boards of education. It cannot be rushed or brow- 
beaten; it yields, if it yields at all, only to education. Such a 
situation is unfortunate, but it is the situation that must be faced. 
The spelling reformer, like all reformers, must be content to wait— 
at least he must wait. Apparently the movement has made no 
great progress in the East. We find Superintendent Maxwell 
urging his teachers to study the problem. Most people in the 
East, teachers included, still consider the whole subject a “fad.” 
It is a question whether the use of ‘‘the three hundred”’ list would 
not meet with opposition in many of our schools and colleges, and 
the only reason given would be, “I don’t like it.” In the Middle 
West conditions seem to be more favorable, yet the whole situa- 
tion cautions against radical action. 
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What is to be done? Our question is, What is to be done by 
normal and elementary schools? Of course, normal schools must 
take the lead. 

First of all, the normal schools can make use of simplified 
spelling in official publications, unless prevented by superior 
authority, as some undoubtedly would be. Second, they can teach 
simplified spelling to their pupils, if permitted. Normal-school 
students are of an age to use simplified spelling in their own work, 
in a moderate degree, and yet be able to teach the present spellings, 
as most of them would be obliged to do when they became teachers. 
Finally, normal schools can and should, when not prevented, become 
leaders in the work of educating the public to an appreciation of 
the real value of simplified spelling. 

What of the elementary schools? If it were possible to begin 
with the first grade to teach the new forms both in reading and 
spelling and as the pupils advance give them textbooks in the 
new forms, that would seem to be an ideal method of procedure. 
But the method could be used only in large units where textbooks 
could be secured. Would the school authorities adopt such a 
plan? Probably not. One thing, at least, elementary schools 
can do at once. They can teach the simpler forms that are already 
recognized in the dictionaries, practically “the three hundred 
list.” Teachers in elementary schools can do missionary work 
for the cause and use simplified spelling in their own written work 
when its use would not be unwise. This seems to be about all 
that public sentiment will tolerate at the present time. Any 
teacher who finds public sentiment in his community more liberal 
can go farther. For the present, however, the work must be 
primarily agitation and education. If the rising generation is 
inoculated the final victory is assured, but the issues at stake are 
too tremendous to be sacrificed to haste or yielded to unreasoning 
opposition. 


HOW WE USE OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


ROWENA KEITH KEYES 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New York 


The heart of the school—its laboratory of literature—play- 
ground of minds as the gymnasium is of bodies—all this and more 
is the library in our great high school for girls. And that I may 
not seem in this statement to have dealt in empty metaphors, I 
shall, in attempting to describe its uses, emphasize the meaning of 
each term I have employed. 

To understand what I mean by “the heart of the school,” go 
with me some day to that long, bright room, occupying one whole 
floor of the south wing and, after a preliminary glance at book-lined 
walls, well-filled stacks at one end, pictures and other equipment 
of a well-appointed library, seat yourself at one of the low tables 
and watch the life of the school as it pulses through. In no other 
place will you so fully come into contact with the intellectual 
current of the school. Quiet reigns; yet there is a sense of freedom, 
as books pass back and forth and whispered consultations take 
place. You rise and look over a shoulder here and there and 
observe that every one of the ninety or more girls has a book from 
the library shelves, for seats here are too precious to be used for 
ordinary studying. This is the heart, the pumping-house, where 
inspiration is gained from other sources than ordinary textbooks. 

Here is a group of Seniors consulting reference histories on 
special topics. Near them students in English are searching the 
| latest periodicals, Survey, World’s Work, Outlook, for interesting 

topics for oral reports at the next period in English. At another 
table a little Freshman delights in Pogany’s charmingly illustrated 
edition of The Ancient Mariner, while two older girls bend anx- 
iously over a Furness Shakespeare, jotting down opinions on a dis- 
puted passage in Macbeth. A group of students is eagerly reading 
the gist of the day’s news as it has been posted in clippings from 
the daily papers on a large bulletin board, and others are searching 
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the clipping-file for the latest ruling on the tariff bill. At the desk 
a dozen are waiting in line for the librarian to help them in their 
reference work or to charge books for home use. We hear her 
say, “You read Howells’ Heroines of Fiction and enjoyed it. Why 
not read Pride and Prejudice now to see whether you agree with 
Mr. Howells?” We wonder how she remembers the individuals 
in such a throng, but that she does is one of the secrets of the 
success of our library. 

The bell rings for change of periods, and now perhaps an entire 
class of first-term pupils enters, to receive from the librarian 
instruction in the use of the library—card catalogue, dictionaries, 
cyclopaedias, etc. Later a class, accompanied by an English 
teacher, comes to enjoy a recitation period with illustrated editions 
and mounted photographs, shedding light on the pages of their 
“‘school-edition”’ classics. 

During the half-hour noon period, restrictions are removed and 
the girls move freely about, selecting books that attract them, 
chatting among themselves, and best of all, expressing so freely 
to the librarian their literary likes and dislikes that she is able to 
give individual suggestion and guidance. Often a lively discussion 
arises in the group about her, and through the enthusiasm of some 
popular girl many become eager to read a strong book that has not 
heretofore attracted their attention. 

School closes, but not the library, for here meet literary clubs 
of all sorts and here come troops of girls for after-school study or 
browsing, some of them loth to leave at four o’clock, when nomi- 
nally the library is closed. 

Yet this superficial knowledge of the library as the meeting- 
place of all currents of school thought can hardly give you an idea 
of its indispensable character among us. The thought of it as a 
laboratory for literature and history departments is not new; but 
to consider it briefly in this light gives us opportunity to face the 
often-broached theory that the public library answers all demands 
of high-school pupils, leaving no real place for the school library. 
In the small town or village this may be the case, but in the city 
it cannot be true. In the first place, the pupils in our high schools 
come, not as in grammar school, from a small district, but from all 
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parts of the city, some of them traveling many miles for instruction 
in the particular school of their choice, since each school has its 
distinguishing characteristic. Even to reach the nearest high 
school a journey of two miles is not uncommon. How then can 
we suppose that the librarians in all the libraries which the pupils 
frequent can keep in touch with the needs of definite classes in 
each school, inspiring pupils at each step with the right books and 
illustrative material—in short, furnishing full laboratory equip- 
ment for members of a dozen different schools? Moreover, no 
small part of the value of laboratory work lies in the grouping of 
students to perform experiments under the eye of a trained teacher. 
Such assistance in the literary laboratory, it stands to reason, can 
better be afforded by one who devotes all her time and interest 
to solving the problems of one school, than by a public librarian, 
who must divide her time and attention. As for economy, it is 
evident that to enable pupils to consult the library during study 
periods, at noon, and after school without a journey through the 
streets, is to compass a valuable saving of time; while the fact that 
public and school libraries rather promote than interfere with each 
other’s value and popularity indicates that money spent on equip- 
ping the latter is not in any sense wasted. No one who has seen 
our library crowded to overflowing hour after hour, day after day, 
can believe that the public library could meet the need. No one 
who has worked in the English department feels that the public 
librarian can be such a laboratory assistant as our own. And to 
emphasize the truth of this, let me indicate definitely the way in 
which the English department utilizes the library. - 

In connection with the prescribed course of study in English 
literature perhaps the foremost use of the library for the lower 
grades is in supplying illustrated editions and reference books, 
which, consulted by the class as a whole, introduce to the library 
girls who would not make its acquaintance on their own initiative. 
In connection with reading the English translation of the Odyssey, 
for instance, to group the class about a table on which are displayed 
a reproduction of Burne-Jones’s Circe, Maxfield Parrish’s illustra- 
tions of the Wonder Book, Church’s Odyssey for Boys and Girls 
with colored illustrations, copies of the original Greek, books of 
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mythology and others describing Greek life has often been the 
first step toward inspiring girls with a real enthusiasm’ for the 
ancient world as well as for valuable books. 

But not alone through holding recitations in the library are rich 
resources made available. The library is a means for organizing 
all illustrative material for classroom use. Mounted photographs 
and prints are filed by subject in a most convenient cabinet. Here 
the teacher may obtain, for a lesson on Macbeth, photographs of 
Kaulbach’s paintings and the Elson prints of Shakespeare’s country; 
for the Ancient Mariner, Doré’s famous illustrations, mounted on 
heavy cardboard for class distribution; for Milton’s L’Allegro and 
Il Penseroso, Maxfield Parrish’s illustrations in color, saved from 
the Century Magazine of December, 1901. This constantly increas- 
ing store of pictures is supplemented by the large number of framed 
pictures in halls and classrooms, made available for definite refer- 
ence by a card catalogue in the library, where they are grouped 
both by subject and by artist. Similarly an index of lantern slides 
makes it easy for the teacher of the Sketch Book, for instance, to 
select views of Westminster Abbey, of London, of Stratford, to 
show the class in lantern-lecture. Again, the English bulletin 
board in the library is valuable for displaying illustrative postals, 
timely clippings, and reading-lists for clubs and classes. 

It is in the lower grades that our “supplementary-reading” 
lists find perhaps their greatest use. These lists of from twenty to 
thirty books are posted in the rooms of each grade, and class reports 
are called for from time to time as to the reading done. Usually 
the reading of two or three books of different sorts is accounted 
“satisfactory,” but it is not uncommon for a girl to devour almost 
every book on the list. Such bookworms would probably find 
their way to the public library anyway; but for those whose appe- 
tites must be tempted, it is a great advantage to have the very 
ballads and romantic stories of King Arthur or the Canterbury 
Pilgrims or the wholesome books of fiction, essays, travel, etc., that 
are being suggested, set aside for their use. The alert teacher, 
after an enthusiastic report in class by a bright pupil, will spur the 
others to immediate action by saying, “If you haven’t read that 
story you’d better go to the library in your next study period or 
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at noon and find it.” Once in the library and under the eye of the 
librarian, they are sure to find not only what they seek, but some- 
thing to lure them a step farther. 

In the higher classes, not only does the same system of supple- 
mentary reading continue and expand, but definite reference work 
with written or oral reports on special topics is required. In con- 
nection with Macaulay’s Essay on Johnson, for instance, a consid- 
erable list of interesting passages in Boswell is posted, and a lure 
to this reading is supplied in the display of the Ingpen illustrated 
two-volume edition. 

When the ‘“‘rush”’ for special books is on, the public libraries 
contribute their copies to the school—a system which works for 
economy of time and labor. 

But perhaps most of all we love our school library as a place for 
play—that play of the mind which I have likened to the use of the 
gymnasium for basket-ball games and dancing out of school hours. 
Perhaps there was a time when nearly every high-school girl had 
access in her own home to a fairly well-selected library where she 
might browse; but today not only is it true that the high school 
reaches a class who cannot afford such a luxury, but even the homes 
of the well-to-do are less often stocked with books than formerly. 
This is partly due to the apartment-house life of the city, which 
tends to eliminate bookcases, and partly to the prevalent idea that 
the public library answers this purpose. That it does not do so 
we who have enjoyed our own libraries appreciate; and the best 
means that I know for cultivating in our young people a desire for 
a private library is to surround them for four years with something 
approaching thereto—a place where they feel thoroughly at home, 
where they may wander from shelf to shelf, taking down a book 
here and there, freely consulting the librarians as to the meaning 
and value of this or that volume, and taking home any but those in 
greatest demand. In this connection, a plan followed by some 
college libraries has been freely adapted to suit our needs. One 
group of shelves is set apart for a “browsing corner,” where choice 

illustrated editions of standard works are placed to attract the 
wayfarer. In prominent position are three prime favorites of our 
girls—books which are in constant demand among them as friendly 
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guides—Schuman’s How to Judge a Book, van Dyke’s Counsel 
upon the Reading of Books, and Larned’s Books, Culture, and 
Character. Here, in alluringly artistic covers, stand Cunnington’s 
illustrated volume of stories from Dante and several classics with 
Hugh Thomson’s colored illustrations—Evelina, Silas Marner, Days 
with Sir Roger de Coverley. Ivanhoe with colored illustrations by 
Greiffenhagen (published by T. C. & E. C. Jack, London), and 
Don Quixote, retold by Judge Parry and illustrated by Walter Crane, 
are among the collection, and a host of others, selected with care, 
to suit a variety of tastes. 

But the actual success of the library as a place for “play” can 
best be shown by a few personal instances. 

A little Italian girl whose home was bare of books recently 
informed the school librarian that she had gone through every 
book on art that the shelves afforded, looking at all the reproduc- 
tions of famous pictures. Out of her interest grew an art club, 
which meets in the library and makes constant use of art books 
from all the city libraries. 

At another time the librarian found a number of girls who, 
inspired by a casual class reference, read all they could find by 
Darwin and Huxley, until, floundering beyond their depth, they 
appealed to her. It was she, then, who suggested their forming a 
biology club under the direction of a teacher, and the result has 
been a society which has carried on delightful researches, not only 
into the philosophies of these scientists, but into a variety of literary 
and biographical lore connected with science. 

But besides these girls, whose strong bent in some single direc- 
tion has been discovered and developed through the library, there 
are those of exceptional mentality and home culture, who find in 
the library a means of constant enrichment of a course planned for 
“the average pupil.’ One such student, on beginning Greek his- 
tory, was at once curious to know more of the sources of the infor- 
mation which her textbook afforded. Accordingly, guided by her 
teacher and by the librarian, she attacked Herodotus and Thucyd- 
ides in translation and later carried on similar investigations in 
the documents of Roman history. In connection with English 
literature, chance references to Dante led her to read a complete 
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translation of that poet’s masterpiece; and thereafter her high- 
school course afforded her, through the library, a fairly compre- 
hensive survey of the world’s best literature. 

Again, a clever child of foreign birth, whose progress was 
retarded by insufficient familiarity with spoken and written Eng- 
lish, was sent to consult the school librarian and to receive from her 
a list of books which should introduce her not only to the best 
English style, but to American ideals and customs in different 
sections of the country. 

Then there is the girl who “hates to read,”’ whose distaste is 
discovered by her English teacher in the course of discussing the 
supplementary reading-list. Often she is sent to the librarian 
with a note requesting the latter’s best efforts on her behalf. 
Perhaps she is first induced to read a very simple child’s story, 
such as Emmy Lou or Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, the librarian 
tempting her by narrating an amusing anecdote from it. When 
she returns the book, the librarian draws from her a frank expres- 
sion of feeling, which becomes the guide to the choice of a second 
book. The transition to more valuable literature is often made 
through the human interest of biography; and Helen Keller’s 
autobiography, Louise Alcott’s life, or Agnes Repplier’s Jn Con- 
vent Days is discovered to be quite as interesting as the world of 
fiction. 

In fact, biography seems to be the key to much that is best in the 
high-school girl. Besides those already mentioned, the lives of 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Mary Lyon, and Carla Wenckebach are in 
constant use, a demand for them being created in the public libra- 
ries by the interest of our girls. A hint from the school librarian 
or the teacher as to obstacles overcome, disappointments bravely 
borne, by the women who are the subjects of these books, piques 
the curiosity of many a girl whose own life is hard, and who craves 
sympathy and inspiration. Many touching testimonies have been 
given by them as to the influence of those books in their lives. 

One literary society spent a year in biographical study. A 
reading-list that would have startled some adults had no terrors 
for them, and such bulky volumes as Stanley’s Autobiography, 
Lockhart’s Scott, Dean Stanley’s Life of Thomas Arnold were read 
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through by enterprising girls, who showed in their reports remark- 
able power to select essentials and to represent in simple words the 
spirit of the great men whom they had learned to know. Another 
year they enjoyed an imaginary literary journey through Europe, 
not only bringing into requisition the charming travel volumes of 
Howells, Stevenson, and others, but searching Baedekers, to give 
verisimilitude to their discussion of “‘ How we are to reach Florence, 
or Weimar, or Edinburgh—today,” and spreading maps on the 
library tables about which they gather. Here again the mounted 
photographs and illustrated volumes which are not put into general 
circulation are called into use and contributions are received from 
the public libraries. 

In closing, I cannot summarize more truly than by repeating 
my first declaration, that our library is the heart of the school, only 
adding that many a girl has learned through its use to echo Words- 
worth’s words: 

And books we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 


Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastimes and our happiness will grow. 


THE APPRECIATION AND MANAGEMENT OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL DEBATE 


ALVAH T. OTIS 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York 


Debating in high schools will continue in spite of criticism, 
it will succeed in spite of neglect, but it can prosper only through 
appreciation. Appreciation does not mean mere approval, or 
even approval plus assistance. It means an intelligent under- 
standing of a boy’s attitude toward debate, and ought to be based 
on experience in public argument sufficiently successful to win the 
boy’s admiration. 

Now debating, like agriculture, is a very old industry. But 
like agriculture also, debating is exceedingly up to date. It is 
sufficiently up to date to merit appreciation. School men who are 
preoccupied with the revaluation of studies and the headlong 
reformation of curricula may well glance up to observe that in 
debate they have what they most want. Manual training offers 
means for self-expression to the muscles; elocution to the emotions; 
debate to the intellect. For a boy who debates, history and Eng- 
lish and economics and civics are alive. For one who does not, 
they are lessons. Modern psychologists look on self-expression 
as essential to education. The mind is no longer a blank paper to 
be written upon by the teacher. It is a bud that can bloom only 
by growth and activity from within itself. The teacher who can 
encourage a boy to intellectual self-expression is a success. ‘Teachers 
can, therefore, afford to appreciate debate, for every debater created 
is a soul saved. I mean that whole-hearted debate, rightly con- 
ducted, demands and receives such enthusiasm of expression that 
no doubt of self remains. Self-reliance is built up, interest in things 
becomes inevitable, mastery of thought and feeling is developed, 
and new standards of thoroughness and intensity inspire the boy in 
all his work. Surely debate is worth a teacher’s appreciation. 

But real appreciation is rare. Poole’s Index (including many 
educational periodicals as well as all the popular magazines) 
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shows less than a half-dozen articles on high-school debate in the 
last thirteen years. Three of these are criticisms pointing out 
the evils of debating. Now, as I stated at the first, debating will 
continue in spite of criticism. But to read these attacks is very 
amusing: first, because debate (as every debater says again and 
again) is worth so much more to the boy than any subject in the 
curriculum that there is no comparison; and secondly, because all 
the faults complained of are due to the lack of appreciation which 
people like the critics are fostering. 

The outstanding educational value of debate lies in its use as 
an instrument of self-expression. Its subordinate advantages will 
be seen if we discuss some of the recent criticisms. Colonel 
Roosevelt, the most prominent critic of debate, speaking of inter- 
collegiate work, says that it is a mistake to permit young men to 
argue in favor of questions they do not believe in, or vice versa.’ 
But this very objection shows lack of appreciation. Mr. Roose- 
velt, a mature mind, is judging from his viewpoint the affairs of 
immature minds. The truth is that the formation of rational con- 
victions is among the chief advantages of debate. The unreasoned 
opinions of young debaters are not desirable. It is better for the 
boy to have to argue against them rather than for them. A 
debater carries throughout life the rarely learned lesson that every 
question has two sides. 

But, some other critic will say, that produces insincerity. Not 
inaboy. Forthe boy, debateisa game. He does not expect people 
to believe that he expresses his personal conviction on the question. 
He means only to be sincere and honest in the manner in which he 
sets forth each argument. He realizes that the sum total of his 
contentions may not equal, even in his own eyes, the total of his 
opponent’s arguments; but if he puts each point before his hearers 
with all the strength it is worth, he is playing fair. These argu- 
ments are not personal notions; they are the speaker’s honest effort 
to show whatever excellence his side of the question possesses. 

Again Mr. Roosevelt says: “Stress is laid, not on getting a 
speaker to think rightly, but on getting him to talk glibly.”” But 
there is no better way to learn to think rightly on a question than 

* Outlook, CIV, 271. 
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to present, with all the lucidity and earnestness a boy can develop, 
the arguments of the side he himself supposes to be the weaker. 
If clear, orderly, and convincing argument against our own opinions 
is glibness, then let us have more of it. Every debater knows 
that what Mr. Roosevelt means by glibness has no power on the 
forensic platform. Again the critic’s standpoint is that of the 
mature statesman, for whom it would be insincere to argue publicly 
against his personal belief. But for a boy, debate is a game in 
which he trains himself to find convictions by searching out argu- 
ments on both sides of questions concerning which he already has 
nothing more than prejudices. - 

“The net result is to make the contestants feel that their con- 
victions have nothing to do with their arguments.” This again 
is entirely proper. For a boy, “conviction” should not affect in 
the least the strength and truth of an opposing argument. Too 
many grown-ups think that their conviction does have something 
to do with the other side of a question. In the debate game an 
argument is an argument. It stands or falls by its own merit. If 
it is in agreement with one’s convictions, it is not one whit the 
better. 

What are the aims of a teacher who is trying to develop an 
appreciative and helpful attitude toward high-school debate ? 
First of all, the aim should not be to instil mature opinions on 
public questions. It should be to teach the methods by which 
well-considered convictions may be attained, and to drill the boy 
in the habit of extemporaneous thinking and speaking and in the 
orderly, confident, earnest, and lucid expression of well-supported 
argument. 

The basal work that is done in the library seems to the writer 
to be most important of all for many boys; and yet it is frequently 
uncared for by the coach. Boys must learn to read with equal 
care articles for and against their side of the question. They 
must learn to sort the material as they read, taking notes, not in a 
notebook, but on loose sheets or preferably on cards. At the top 
of each card should be a catchword to indicate a portion of the 
subject in which the notes on that card will probably be used. 
The source of each note must be accurately indicated. A com- 
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plete list of all material read must be kept, whether at the time 
of first perusal it seemed valuable or not. Ninety per cent of all 
debates are won or lost in the library. The thing that kills is the 
unexpected argument. 

Many debate coaches think unexpected arguments are unde- 
sirable,, and many have urged the exchange of briefs before the 
debate to prevent surprise. Lack of appreciation again. That 
takes the game away. It makes debate a study. Procul, procul, 
este profani. Keep debate out of the curriculum. We have oral 
English there. Let that suffice. Boys wouldn’t debate much 
if they had to. The way to handle surprises is to cover the whole 
ground in the library. Then if new arguments loom spooklike 
before the team on the platform, it has a magic saber of fact with 
which to slay them. This is the game: to fit material to meet the 
opposition, and to do it when necessary after you begin to talk. 
That is no glibness: it is an exacting test of intelligence. 

The question discussed should be such as to interest the debater. 
If he wants to talk tariff legislation, let him do so. Very possibly 
he may not do better than his elders; but very probably he could 
not do worse. The most successful debating within a school that 
has come to my knowledge was entirely on public questions. The 
club was called “Congress.”? Each member represented a state. 
Bills were presented, committed, reported, and discussed, just as 
in the national legislature. For interscholastic debating, the best 
arrangement is a triangular league, in which each school has two 
teams, one on each side of the question. This makes possible the 
best kind of practice within each school in preparation for the 
interscholastic contests. If interscholastic debating is indulged 
in, the try-outs for the teams should be protracted as long as con- 
venient, in order to give practice to as large a number of boys as 
possible. 

The most serious evil which unappreciative teachers have 
brought upon high-school debate is that of over-coaching. So 
gross have been the offenses in this direction that they surpass 


1 See, e.g., School Review, XTX, 534. 
2 Every teacher should read a pamphlet, The Youth Congress, published by the 
author, Dr. W. K. Wickes, Syracuse Central High School, Syracuse, New York. 
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the bounds of honor. A team representing an Ohio city of ten 
thousand inhabitants last winter confessed after the contest 
(which they won [ ?]) that their coach—a woman teacher of English 
—wrote their direct argument and that they themselves were prac- 
tically ignorant of the subject discussed. Their rebuttal, instead 
of being framed from prepared material arranged on the platform 
to combat the opposition, was actually read verbatim from sheets 
written before the occasion and briefly annotated during the 
discussion by the alternate, the only member of the team who had 
carefully studied the question. This is an authentic case, for 
which the writer has the proof. He himself saw another team, 
representing a New York village of five thousand population, read 
their refutation speeches in a similar manner. But in this case 
there was no proof but that the speakers wrote what they read. 
This is not high-school debate. It is the declamation of a joint- 
argument between English teachers. No wonder some of us are so 
discouraged as almost to despair of the successful continuance of 
interscholastic contests. To frame a set of rules under which all 
interscholastic debating must be coached would be a difficult 
piece of work, but this is the very task to which we must address 
ourselves. A coach is very useful, almost inevitable. But no 
boy profits from dishonest or from unappreciative coaching. The 
coach must leave the game there, and let the boy do all the playing. 
The coach has no right to think up an argument for the team. 
He should simply direct and suggest. He may rightly put ma- 
terials before the team, advise them when they seek guidance, 
show them orderly methods and cunning devices. He may 
criticize their outlines, but not rewrite them. He may cut mixed 
metaphors from their speeches, but not mixed arguments. Some 
such rules as these—and the very next English teachers’ conference 
should consider them—are not only for the sake of honesty, but 
for the sake of the boy. He may win the other way; but he will 
never learn to debate nor to become the self-reliant speaker and 
clear-headed thinker that real debating would make him. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE COURSES IN THE SMALL 
COLLEGE 


HENRY A. BURD 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 


It is necessary for the courses in English literature to meet the 
needs of two classes or types of students: those who take only 
enough English to meet the requirements for graduation, and 
those who major in the department. The needs of these two classes, 
whether or not the students themselves are conscious of it, are 
widely different. Those who take only sufficient work in English 
to satisfy the group requirements will, almost invariably, elect 
general courses in well-known periods and men—the so-called 
standard or popular courses. Shakespeare and Victorian Poetry, 
by common consent, stand first in this class. Of course, here as 
everywhere, the personality of the instructor has much to do in 
popularizing his work, but these courses persist as the staples. 

The student who takes only one or two English courses as an 
undergraduate, and those because he needs the credit, will not be 
seriously handicapped if he finds in the curriculum only a few courses 
in the well-known periods of literature, but that student who 
majors in English with a view to teaching or to graduate study is at 
an obvious disadvantage if he is so limited in choice of work. How 
many weary hours of poring over Ryland’s Outlines, to place men 
never heard of or to gain an idea of unfamiliar periods and ages, 
would be saved the graduate student if he had had, as an under- 
graduate, a thorough and systematic course in literature.t For 
this class of students, then, the ideal aim of the English department 
should be nothing less than the offering of courses affording an 
intimate acquaintance with English literature in its entirety— 
comparatively unknown ages and writers as well as great periods 

*It is not presumed that all those who major in English will become teachers 
either immediately or after a period of graduate study, although this is true in a 


majority of instances. These students are cited because the shortcomings of the 
English department are more noticeable in their cases. 
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and men. This cannot be had through the “Survey Course” 
commonly required in the Freshman or Sophomore year, but must 
be gained through a logical sequence of individual courses. The 
universal absence of such a comprehensive course is immediately 
apparent upon an investigation of actual conditions. The results 
of such an investigation, in which the English departments of 
fifty representative small colleges were measured by the standard 
of quantitative thoroughness, are graphically set forth in the 
accompanying table. 

It will be proper at this point to explain the methods used. The 
institutions are representative small colleges. The list includes 
the best-known colleges in the United States; twenty-one of them 
are on the Carnegie Foundation. Geographically they are well 
distributed, twenty-one being in the states east of Ohio, twenty- 
three in the North Cer‘:al States, and the remaining six west of 
the Mississippi River. The term “small” is applied to the college 
having fewer than five hundred students. 

The division into courses is that usually followed in histories of 
literature and is based upon (1) chronology and (2) the literary 
type. For all practical purposes the division is exhaustive. 
Chronologically it covers the field from Chaucer to the present day. 
The outline of types is sufficiently inclusive. Only one other 
course—the Essay—has any claim to a place in the classification. 
But because it was so seldom encountered, and, when found, covered 
material included in other courses, it was omitted. American 
Literature is the only course not English in the strictest sense, and 
yet it must, of necessity, be a part of the English work. 

The tabulation of courses leaned always to the side of liberality. 
If any course, however restricted, was offered in a certain period, 
that period was checked off. Thus a very limited course has the 
same importance in the table as attaches to a more comprehensive 
course. For instance, a course in Tennyson is listed as Victorian 
Poetry; one in Pope as Eighteenth Century; one in Milton or 
Dryden as Seventeenth Century. The justification of such an 
arrangement is twofold: (1) these limited and curtailed courses 
give the student more or less insight into the literature of that 
particular period, and (2) they indicate that the college does not 
wholly ignore these fields of literature. 
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That any study based wholly on catalogues cannot be absolutely 
true to actual conditions in the colleges represented will be patent 
to anyone familiar with college administration. However, it is 
as fair to one institution as to another if all the information be 
taken from the bulletins.‘ There is, however, one point of impor- 
tance for this study which must be noted. 

It is not presumed that all the courses ever offered in English 
are listed in each catalogue. That this is true in a large proportion? 
(78 per cent to be exact) is evidenced by the fact that certain 
courses are designated variously as ‘‘Omitted 1913-14,” ‘‘ Rotates 
with Course x,” etc. In such cases an examination of catalogues 
for two or more years back failed to reveal any change in the 
scheduled offerings of the English department. This would seem to 
indicate that the plan here used is approximately three-fourths 
correct. But it is more nearly accurate than that. Suppose the 
eleven institutions (22 per cent) not cataloguing all their courses 
have listed only those to be offered this year, and that next year 
they will present certain other courses in place of some or all of those 
now offered. It is not at all probable that this investigation would 
have struck the year in which they all omit the same courses, 
Fourteenth Century and Eighteenth Century, for instance, and 
all offer the same courses, say Drama and Seventeenth Century.’ 
In other words, it is fair to assume that a just balance has been 
struck, that one college which omits Shakespeare and offers 
Nineteenth-Century Prose is complemented by another which omits 
Nineteenth-Century Prose and offers Shakespeare. That is to say, 
the figures in this table represent, as accurately as it is possible to 
do, the proportion of institutions actually offering the various 
courses. There is perhaps no college in the land which does not 
offer a course in Shakespeare with greater or less frequency. Only 
four of the institutions listed do not catalogue such a course. Of 
these four not one has catalogued all the courses ever offered. If 


* Without exception the catalogues containing announcements of courses for 
1913-14 were used. 

? See Table I, and footnote. 

3 As a matter of fact there is but one course which all the colleges in question omit 
this year, and that is Sixteenth Century. 
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four were added to the sum total of each course (making Shake- 
speare fifty, or 100 per cent) the table would, perhaps, be absolutely 
accurate for this one course, but it might be no more nearly accurate 
for the other courses than as it stands now, for those institutions 
which list only the courses offered for the current year would more 
than likely omit something now catalogued in order to include 
Shakespeare. Therefore, lest violence be done to the table as a 
whole, let us take it asit stands. It will, at any rate, afford a sound 
basis for generalization. 

To bring more definitely before the reader the relative number 
of institutions offering the various courses, they may be arranged 
in the order of their decreasing popularity. 


TABLE II 
Offered by (Percentage 

American Literature. ................. 37 74 

Fourteenth Century.................. 27 54 
Nineteenth-Century Prose ............ 26 52 
Seventeenth Century ................. 20 40 
Eighteenth Century.................. 19 38 


For the purposes of our study the courses in this table may be 
divided into three groups. In the first group are three courses 
offered by more than three-fourths of the colleges (approximately 
speaking); in the second, five offered by less than three-fourths 
and more than half; and in the third, five offered by fewer than 
half. It will be instructive to note just what courses constitute 
each of these groups. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that Shakespeare should 
stand first in the list, and reasons for it are too obvious to require 
statement. Why Victorian Poetry and American Literature, 
rather than any other courses, should finish out this first group may 
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be due to a number of causes. The facts that the Victorian age is 
barely past, that its poetry is thoroughly ‘“‘modern,” and that 
most study of it is ‘‘appreciative” rather than “critical” un- 
doubtedly make definite appeal to the average college student. 
If the presence of American Literature cannot be accounted for 
on the same grounds, ‘‘national spirit,” with its vaguely defined 
influence, may have something to do with the frequency with which 
the single course in this subject is offered. Whether or not it is 
possible to tell just why, the fact remains that Shakespeare, Vic- 
torian Poetry, and American Literature are the great popular* 
English courses. Where the work of a department is all in the 
hands of one man, these are the courses commonly relied upon for 
literature. In the larger departments these are the courses to be 
repeated year after year, while others are offered at greater or less 
intervals. 

At the other end of the scale is a group of five courses offered 
by fewer than half of the institutions examined. These are the 
most unpopular, or the least popular, courses. It is by no means 
easy to give good and sufficient reason for their position. On first 
thought one might say that any course so infrequently offered as to 
be classed in this group must have some inherent fault or difficulty. 
This may possibly be true with regard to such type courses as 
Criticism and Versification. Yet even these, technical as they may 
seem, can be made interesting and instructive for undergraduates. 
But an intrinsic fault in a literature course with Spenser, Milton, 
or Dr. Johnson as its central figure, is farther to seek. Perhaps 
part of the reason for the standing of these courses may be found 
in the attitude of students and instructors toward them. 

Students have been heard to remark apropos of these subjects: 
“‘Spenser’s language is difficult and his allegory involved”’; ‘‘Mil- 
ton is didactic and religious”; “Eighteenth-century literature is 
conventional and classical.” But what do these stereotyped 
judgments usually mean? Simply that the students are repeating 
what they have read in a history of literature or what someone has 
said in lectures in the Survey Course. These chance opinions will 

: The criterion of popularity, as the word is used in this paper, is the frequency 
with which a course is offered. 
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never be standardized until the students form a first-hand acquaint- 

ance with the literature itself. And they can never do this unless 
courses are offered in the fields in question.‘ However true it may 
be that students elect courses in generally familiar periods, it does 
not follow that they would not elect a course in Sixteenth Century 
or Eighteenth Century if opportunity were given them. 

Then there arises a question from the other side. Why do so 
few instructors offer these courses? Perhaps the teacher himself 
is not familiar with the field, although this condition is met with 
infrequently in the college. It may be that he has allowed the fate 
of a course to be determined by its popularity with the students. 
If so, he is encouraging them in a vitiating indulgence of the elective 
system and is himself following the lines of least resistance. Per- 
haps, and this conjecture will strike nearly every man in the small 
college, perhaps he is simply overworked, and finding it necessary 
to omit much, has left out these courses as least worth while. 
However this may be, a glance down the columns under these 
courses in Table I shows that they are rarely offered. 

Of the remaining courses it is not necessary to say much. This 
middle group, ranging from 52 per cent to 66 per cent, and compris- 
ing Novel, Romantic Poetry, Drama, Fourteenth Century, and 
Nineteenth-Century Prose, is, like the great middle class every- 
where, average. It represents the courses that the majority of 
our colleges offer with fair regularity and it is the least sound basis 
for generalization. To ignore this group entirely is to affect in no 
way the validity of the table as a whole. At either extreme are 
groups widely separated—on the one hand three courses offered 
by practically every college, and on the other, five offered by a 
very few. The startling revelation is that, with the exception 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare, practically no literature courses prior 
to the nineteenth century are offered in the colleges of the United 
States. Is it possible to put into the curriculum of the small 
college all of the courses now commonly omitted and still retain 
those at present included ? 

If an affirmative answer to this question is possible, it must 
involve a series of courses covering the whole range of English 


*It is noticeable that not a single institution offers all the courses in this last 
group. See Table I. 
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literature. That such a course would be of value to one class of 
students to which the English department must minister without 
in any way inconveniencing the other class has already been 
pointed out. That no college is now offering such a course is evi- 
dent from a glance at Table I. But, granting that such a series 
is desirable, is it possible? Is not the capacity of the department 
already overtaxed? It is no state secret that the average professor 
in the small college has from one to five courses each year in addi- 
tion to his classes in literature. Some subjects gathered at random 
are: Advanced Composition, Literary Study of the Bible, Short 
Story, Word Study, Teachers’ Course. It seems almost ridiculous 
to suggest that more courses be heaped upon the man who already 
bears this burden. Mere physical limitations, if none other, 
would preclude such a step. But the solution of the difficulty is 
not in addition but in rearrangement. The key to the solution is 
system. 

The first step in the system is the outlining of a series of courses 
covering the whole field of literature. The divisions already used 
jn the tables seem to be those into which the field naturally falls. 
Then there must be a distribution of time among these courses 
which will show an intelligent comprehension of their relative 
value and importance. Although only the first of these considera- 
tions concerns us here, they should both be arranged with a view 
to the complete rotation of the series within a period of three years, 
thus covering the whole range of the material during the life of one 
generation or class of students.? The next question is that con- 
cerning the method of rotation. What combination of courses 
should be offered during any one year? It is neither possible nor 
desirable to lay down hard-and-fast rules here, although it is 
impossible to emphasize sufficiently the general characteristics 
that should be pointed out without seeming dictatorial. The 
following statements are made, however, as suggestions and not 
as laws. 


* The nearest approach to it is B2, which includes all the courses up to the types. 
Lz, L3, M2, M4, and Ms omit Sixteenth Century, Nineteenth-Century Prose, Eight- 
eenth Century, Sixteenth Century, and Fourteenth Century, respectively. 

2It is taken for granted that no student below the Sophomore year is admitted 
to the literature courses. A general survey course is extremely beneficial as a founda- 
tion. 
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Variety is a spice of intellectual as well as of physical life. It is 
advisable to offer courses covering different types and periods 
of literature. This may be illustrated from a negative point of 
view. That college which offers for 1913-14 courses in Shakespeare, 
Drama, and Novel presents very little variation in material. The 
student who wishes to enrol for two English courses has only one 
combination which takes him into two entirely different realms— 
Shakespeare and Novel. Both other combinations involve repeti- 
tion to a greater or less extent. Shakespeare and Drama must 
necessarily overlap. Any course in Shakespeare is incomplete if it 
does not take into consideration the dramaturgic qualities of the 
poet, and a course in Drama is but half a course if Shakespeare be 
omitted. The combination of Drama and Novel affords different 
material but both courses are historical and involve wide reading 
in a type of literature. Likewise that institution which offers 
for this year courses in Victorian Poetry, Romantic Poetry, and 
Nineteenth-Century Prose is at fault when judged by the standard 
of variety. The obvious mistake here is too great concentration 
in one period. Now it may be argued that either one of these 
combinations will be vastly beneficial to the student in giving him 
all of the literature of one type or one period at the same time. 
Granted that this may hold for a very limited number of students. 
But since these courses are not being outlined for the graduate 
school and because students of all ranks and of various degrees 
of preparedness must be borne in mind, the greater the variety of 
courses the greater the possible number of different students 
reached. 

Leaving negative arguments aside and assuming again the 
dictatorial attitude that is by no means the writer’s spirit, the 
whole matter may be summed up in opposites thus: offer something 
in prose and something in poetry; something ancient and some- 
thing modern; a course in the type and a course in the period. 
This does not necessitate half a dozen different courses at the 
same time, for two or more characteristics may be included in the 
same course. It seems safe to assume that each teacher can offer 
three literature courses each semester and still have time for 
rhetoric, Bible, etc. There are many satisfactory combinations 
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based on this principle. Take by way of illustration Shakespeare, 
Novel, and Eighteenth Century; or Chaucer, Victorian Poetry, 
and Drama. But when all is said, the grouping of courses in the 
series must, for the highest efficiency, be left entirely to the indi- 
vidual instructor. However, it will add concreteness to what has 
no doubt seemed to some to be a theoretical treatment of a utopian 
dream, to close this paper with an outline of the rotation series 
which is working out successfully in practice here. 


TABLE III 


Shakespeare Victorian Poetry American Literature 
Eighteenth Century Sixteenth Century Fourteenth Century 
Criticism Seventeenth Century Romantic Poetry 
Versification Drama Nineteenth-Century Prose 


Novel 


The groups rotate in the order in which they are numbered. 
The hours are so apportioned that the courses in groups 1 and 2 
represent a total of sixteen semester hours each, and in group 3, 
fifteen hours. This necessitates the teaching of but eight hours of 
literature each semester. The plan here outlined was put into 
commission before the study of conditions presented in this paper 
was begun and it is not the result of this study but the inspiration 
for it. But the working experience with the plan and the results 
of the investigation tally very closely. 

The balancing of the very popular and the comparatively 
unpopular courses within the same year’s work is shown by a 
comparison of Table III with Table II. But perhaps the most 
significant parallelism is that between the enrolment figures for 
the courses and the percentage column in Table II. In general, 
the enrolment varies as the percentage. At least this is true within 
the broader confines of the three groups designated by the spacing 
in Table II. The actual variation in enrolment ranges from five 
in Eighteenth Century to twenty-five in Victorian Poetry. 

Is it worth while to offer a course for the five students who 
really want it, or should the work be wholly confined to the more 
popular courses ? 


& 
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EVERYSTUDENT* 
MINNA LEWINSON 


FOREWORD 


My friends, the author bids me say 
That we present to you this day 
The tale of Everystudent’s earnest quest; 
We'll show temptations that beset her, 
The erstwhile friends who soon forget her— 
No more! Our actors will portray the rest. 


SCENE 1. A room in Everystudent’s house. 
Everystudent enters, with .Courage, Ambition, and 
Diligence. 
Everystudent: Come, maidens mine, and listen well; 
A pretty story I will tell. 
(She sits, and they group themselves around her.) 
There dwells in some far-distant place 
A prince; but few may see his face, 
For those who worship at his feet 
Say that Success’s joys are sweet. 
Know ye Success ? 
Diligence: Success? I know him well! 
I’ve traveled there more oft than tongue can tell. 
Everystudent: And you, Ambition? Have you seen this youth ? 
Ambition: Aye, I have seen and worshiped in good truth. 
Everystudent: Maidens, what think ye now of what I say ? 
Shall we set forth to seek Success’s way ? 
Perhaps will be vouchsafed to us the joy 
Of capturing this prize, this princeling coy. 
What thinkst thou, Diligence ? 
* Copyright, 1912, by Minna Lewinson. All rights reserved. The author is a 
student in the Normal College High School, New York City, and wrote the play early 
in her second y rf in the school. It was presented by the pupils at a morning 


assembly of the high school and later at a reunion of the Associate Alumnae of the 
Normal College of the City of New York. 
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Come, Courage, say, 
Shall we begin our pilgrimage this day ? 
Courage: Everystudent, I am pleased to go 
If my companions do determine so. 
Diligence: Dear friends, let us set forth this very day, 
But, Everystudent, hark to what I say. 
I know the path: a weary toilsome trail; 
Pilgrims who struggle there must often fail; 
And if they grasp not with a firmer grip, 
Down in the chasm far below they slip. 
(Going to Everystudent, who has shown indications of fear, and 
taking her hands.) 
But fear not, Courage ever will be nigh thee 
Whenever on thy search Success would try thee. 
Let us prepare— 
(Luck suddenly appears, runs to Everystudent. Diligence, 
Ambition, and Courage fall back.) 
Luck: Stay, Everystudent, stay! 
Let Luck, Success’s friend, show thee the way. 
The path which Diligence to thee has shown 
Leads up a mountain to Success’s throne; 
’Tis steep and hard—ah, far too hard for thee! 
(With a courtly bow.) 
Not so thy path if thou but come with me! 
T’ll show thee paths where roses blossom fair; 
Limpid brooklets glide and ripple there; 
The nightingale will sweetly sing to thee, 
If, Everystudent, thou wilt follow me. 


Come! 
(Everystudent slowly goes toward him. Diligence runs forward and 
kneels at her feet.) 
Diligence: Everystudent, see me here, thy friend, 


Beseechingly in prayer before thee bend. 

Go not with Luck! His roses vanish soon; 
The songsters’ lay sounds sadly out of tune. 
Trust thou in me, and I will lead the way, 

But Luck, false friend, will lead thee far astray. 


| 
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EVERYSTUDENT 


Oh, Everystudent, do not be deceived 
By roses fair! ‘Too soon wilt thou be grieved! 
And all too soon, when thou art gone from hence, 
Wilt thou cry out and yearn for Diligence. 


Luck: Come, wilt thou choose the path of roses fair ? 
Diligence: I warn thee, Everystudent, to beware! 
Luck: Trust not in her. Did e’er a true friend ask, 
Yea, urge his friend to face a hopeless task ? 
(Taking Everystudent’s hand.) 


Come, Everystudent, let us on our way. 
Everystudent: Courage, Ambition, come with me, I pray. 
(to Diligence): 
Oh, Diligence, wilt thou not come with me? 
(Diligence pauses, and then raises her head, and speaks in a 
tearful voice.) 
Diligence: Nay, Diligence with Luck can never be. 
(Everystudent, Luck, and Ambition go off R. 
As they disappear Diligence slowly goes off L.) 
ScEeNE ut. The Hall of Wisdom. 
Enter Everystudent, disheveled and weary, with Luck. 
Behind them, Courage and Ambition. 
Luck: Come! 
Everystudent (sighing and sinking down on stool): 
I pray thee, Luck, let me here rest awhile, 
For we have traveled many a weary mile. 
Weary am I, and footsore, for the road 
Was steep and wearisome whereby we strode. 
I saw no roses blooming, heard no song, 
Saw but a sluggish stream creeping along. 
Have you beguiled me hither by fair lies, 
To sneer at me, and mock my enterprise ? 
O take me to Success, Luck! Hear my prayer! 
(Laziness slowly and languidly approaches.) 
Luck: See there, who now approaches! Fortune rare! 
The very man is he to grant thy plea. 
I'll say adieu; with him will I leave thee. 
Ho! Laziness! 
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Who is it calls on me? 


Luck: I, Laziness, would have a word with thee. 
Laziness: What wouldst thou, Luck ? 
Luck: Let me make known to you, 


Everystudent, a good friend and true. 
(Everystudent curtsies.) 

She and her maidens here would seek Success. 

I leave them now to thee, friend Laziness. 

‘Guard thou them well, in safety lead the way, 

That they may reach Success without delay. 


Farewell! 
(He goes toward L. When he is almost off Everystudent runs to him.) 
Everystudent: Luck, let me go along with thee! 
I fear this man with whom thou leavest me. 
Luck: Nay, Everystudent, bid thy doubts be still, 
For Laziness serves e’er Success’s will. 
(He starts again.) 
Everystudent: Nay, Luck! sweet Luck! forsake me not, I pray. 
(He shakes her off.) 
Luck: Come, Everystudent, I must on my way. 
(He goes off.) 
(Everystudent sinks down on stool. Laziness comes to her, with 
outstretched hand.) 
Laziness: Sweet Everystudent, fearest thou Laziness ? 


Why, he alone can lead thee to Success. 
Come, place thy hand in mine, and trust thou me. 
Then will thy pathway filled with fragrance be. 
The sun is beaming in the azure sky. 
With joy of life all nature’s pulse beats high. 
Ah, Everystudent, thou art young and gay— 
Canst thou resist the lure of such a day ? 
Everystudent (doubtfully): 
I know not— 
Laziness: Let me still thy doubts for thee. 
Ambition: Dearest of friends, I prithee, hark to me, 
Once when our sister Diligence advised, 
Her counsel was discarded, was despised. 


Courage: 


Everystudent: 


Laziness: 


Ambition: 
Courage: 
Laziness: 


EVERYSTUDENT 


Let me advise thee now, in thy distress. 
Come thou with us, and trust not Laziness. 
The wondrous day is but a pretty snare 

Set to entice thee to the villian’s lair. 

What does it matter if the sun be bright ? 
Too soon will come the all-engulfing night 
When, struggling on the dark and misty way, 
Thou'lt seek in vain the blessed light of day, 
And so I pray— 


Laziness (angrily): I pray that thou wilt cease. 


Everystudent, wilt thou stand by in peace, 
And hear me vilely slandered by thy maid ? 
Let us set forth; too long we have delayed. 
Come, then! 

Oh, mistress whom I’ve often blest, 
Let me add my entreaties to the rest. 
From childhood’s hour I have been thy friend, 
And true love such as mine can never end. 
Canst thou look down on me and not be moved ? 
Then, Everystudent, thou hast never loved! 
Thus at thy feet, in humbleness, I kneel, 
And to our early love I now appeal. 
Dost thou remember once when we had strayed 
Into a woods and thou wast not afraid, 
Yet, when a wild cat fiercely glared at thee, 
How in thy terror thou didst flee to me? 
I saved thee from the fearful beast of prey; 
So let me rescue thee again today. 
Since once I saved thee, wilt thou trust in me, 
And give me leave again to rescue thee ? 
My faithful maiden, would that I could know 
Whom I should follow; whither I should go! 
Everystudent, Luck intrusted thee 
Into my keeping; therefore follow me! 
Nay, Everystudent, let us be your guide! 
Consider well before thou dost decide! 
Listen! the birds are singing songs of glee, 
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Warbling their sweetest love to welcome thee, 
Pouring their very souls out in pure joy. 
Ambition: Take care! There is no bliss without alloy. 
(Everystudent has been going nearer to Laziness. Now he takes her 
hand and leads her L.) 
Laziness: Come, follow me. 
Everystudent (halts and turns to Courage and Ambition): 
My maidens, come ye too. 
Courage and Ambition: 
Nay, Everystudent, we must say adieu. 
(Everystudent and Laziness go off L. Then Courage and Ambition 
slowly disappear R., with arms about each other.) 
ScENE m1. Another part of the Hall of Wisdom. 
Enter Everystudent R. alone, looking around as though 
dazed. 
Everystudent: Alas! I must have wandered from the trail: 
My strength is waning. (Clutching at the table.) 
Help! I faint! I fail! 
Oh help me! (Sinking down on lounge.) 
(Despairingly) Nay, there is none by to heed! 
Here must I rest. 
(Luck, blithely whistling, approaches. 
Everystudent sees him, starts in surprise, and then runs to him.) 
Why, it is Luck, indeed! 
Dear friend— 
Luck (angrily): 
Art mad? 
Everystudent: O boon companion mine— 
Luck (angrily): 
What rantest thou? Iam no friend of thine! 
Everystudent: No friend of mine? 
Luck: Aye, and I know thee not! 
Everystudent (startled): 
Thou knowest me not? (Reassured, going to Luck.) 
Ah, thou hast but forgot. Let 
me refresh thy memory. 


Luck (angrily): 


Wilt thou cease ? 
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Everystudent (entreatingly): But Luck— 
Luck: I prithee, let me go in peace. 
(Pushes her off and strides off L.) 
(Everystudent stands where Luck has left her, her face in her hands. 
Laziness and Failure enter, slowly crossing from L. to R.) 

Laziness (laughing): 

Well, well! our pretty bird is caught at last! 

Her song is stilled, her lovely wings are fast. 


Failure: Take care! The bird may take its flight some day. 
Laziness (laughing merrily): 
No fear. 


Failure (catching sight of Everystudent, draws Laziness back and 
points to her): 
It has already flown away. 

Laziness: What meanest thou ? 
Everystudent (reproachfully): Why Laziness! 
Laziness (mocking her): Why maid! 

Who art thou and what wouldst thou ? 
Everystudent (tearfully): I have strayed. 
Laziness (impatiently): What matters that to me? 
Everystudent: Oh dearest friend— 
Laziness: Come let this senseless raving have an end. 

I know thee not; so, I will say adieu. Come, 

Failure! (They start.) 
(Everystudent runs to Failure and kneels to him.) 

Everystudent: Oh, wilt thou forsake me too ? 

I pray thee, do not leave me here alone. 
Failure (impatiently): 

Wilt thou be silent, maid? I must be gone. 
Everystudent: Failure, desert me not! 
(Failure throws her off and starts R. Everystudent runs after him 

and drags him back.) 
Nay I will speak! 

How canst thou look at me, so frail and weak, 

And shed no tear? How canst thou hear me pray, 

And go serenely on upon thy way ? 

Take thy example not from Laziness, 
But pity me in my extreme distress! 
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Failure: I know not why thou callst on me for aid! 
I ne’er have set my eyes upon thee, maid! 
I know thee not; and more, I would not know! 
I prithee stand aside, that we may go! 
(Failure and Laziness go off R. together.) 
(Everystudent stands alone and deserted.) 
Everystudent: Oh help me! Is there none to hear my plea ? 
(Toil and masked companion appear; they go to her.) 
Toil: Ay, Everystudent, I will rescue thee! 
If thou’lt intrust thyself unto my care, 
I'll take thee to Success’s castle fair. 
Put thou thy hand in mine. 


Everystudent: Ay, that I will. 
Toil: Together we will climb Success’s Hill. 
(They start toward R. In middle Everystudent staris and looks 
around her in surprise.) 
Everystudent: There is no hill! A valley wondrous fair 
Lies stretched before me! 
Toil (gently): We are almost there. 


Everystudent (joyously): 
Flowers are blooming! Fertile is the soil! 
Toul: The hill is naught for those who go with Toil. 
Everystudent, when thou didst first commence 
Thy search, thy faithful maiden Diligence 
Showed thee the hill which we have just attained. 
But thou wast tempted, and she was distained. 
With Laziness didst thou go. Thou knewest not 
That Failure is of Laziness begot. 
When thou wast left alone by Laziness 
I came to show thee how to reach Success. 
Thy goal is won—Success I give to thee. 
Everystudent: My King? (Success takes off his mask, kneels at 
Everystudent’s feet.) 


Success: Thy slave for all eternity. 
(Voices outside are heard singing.) 
Voices: O come, we pray, sweet spring, 


And break the Winter’s thrall. 
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And fragrant flowers bring, 
To cheer the hearts of all. 
We pray for lovely weather, 
That thou indeed wilt bring; 
Then all on earth together 
A song of praise will sing. 
(Courage, Ambition, and Diligence appear, their arms about 
each other.) 
Diligence (running to Everystudent and putting arms about her): 
My mistress! 
Everystudent: Now my cup of happiness is full. 
Diligence: And hast thou really found Success ? 
Everystudent (joyfully): 
I have! 
Ambition: And art thou happy now indeed ? 
Everystudent: They must be happy, who at length succeed! 


THE ROUND TABLE 


WHY COLLEGE ENGLISH FAILS 


Magazines, employers, and the critical public generally are railing at 
the kind of English written by college-bred women, and laying the blame 
upon the colleges. 

As a matter of fact, the college is as helpless to mend matters as the 
young women themselves. The mischief was done years before they 
matriculated. The professor has to take what comes, and do the best he 
can, which is pitifully little. Some of the courses in the curriculum can 
make a vital impress on the student, but not English composition. 

The writing of good English is an art. An art is the method of 
expressing one’s creative instinct. Most college girls have no creative 
instinct—it has been smothered in the lower schools. Therefore, they 
write poor English, and will until they die. 

As children and growing girls they were taught to memorize, not to 
think—to imitate, not to originate; they compiled many of their essays 
from books, and any attempt at individuality counted for nothing com- 
pared with the enormity of a word misspelled. Grammar and spelling 
were things to be remembered, not necessarily understood. Words, for 
instance, were meant to be stuck into sentences, which must have a 
capital at the beginning and a period at the end; paragraphs were 
sentences bunched together to look well on a page, with the ~:-° line 
indented. There was something about “‘complete thoughts’ —as if the 
youngsters had any chance to know what that meant! 

While the copy was fresh in mind the results were fairly good, so far 
as the accuracy of the language went. The English written in the upper 
grammar grades is usually better than that produced a few years later in 
high school, when the drill has relaxed. The best-trained memory rarely 
preserves its impressions whole and unfading. Freshman themes show 
what has happened—rules and precepts have faded, with an unrelated 
fragment standing out here and there as a catchword; there is worse than 
nothing to show for the nine years’ work. 

Good English comes from within, and grammar and rhetoric have 
very little to do with it. If by any chance the girl had anything to say, 
she would manage to find words for it, even now. But she has nothing 
to say, and she has forgotten how to say it. Worse than this, she cannot 
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write a coherent paragraph on a given subject with the material carefully 
pre-digested for her use. She has not only forgotten how to put words 
together properly, she has never learned how to put thoughts together, 
even the thoughts of other people! 

Here is where the colleges do make a mistake, I think, in regard to 
teaching English: they put theme-writing in the first year, and logic in 
the third or fourth. The girls should be drilled in logic every day for a 
year before they are allowed to put pen to paperin English1. That will 
at least help them to reproduce others’ ideas in some sort of coherent 
form. Of course it won’t make them writers of good English—it is too 
late for that. 

Another result of our present system is that it turns out such com- 
monplace, uninteresting young men and women; only the rarely fit 
survive, and they have less power than they should. I once heard a 
distinguished editor say that a would-be writer with any originality had 
better not go to college. But the lower schools are far more dangerous 
because they influence us at a more impressionable age. 

Is memorizing facts education? And if it is, what possible connec- 
tion is there between being educated and writing good English ? 


KATHERINE K. CrosBy 
DorRcCHESTER, Mass. 


THE DEADLY GRIP OF TRADITION 


Perhaps our pupils are still taught a fixed form for compositions— 
introduction, body, and conclusion—because unsuspecting old Aristotle 
tried to illustrate what he had in mind about dramatic composition by 
employing the terms that we translate “beginning,” “middle,” and 
“end.” Or perhaps this mechanical makeshift for analysis is still given 
them because formal rhetoric in modern guise came to us largely from 
clerical teachers, used to the cut-and-dry methods of sermon composition 
as practiced almost universally until outside influences reacted on the 
pulpit and forced a more vital presentation of thought. 

In either case, we have textbooks in use and teachers in service in 
which and by whom pupils are taught with fatal insistence that a com- 
position—which should mean any piece of writing intended to serve a 
worth-while purpose—consists of “‘an introduction, a body, and a 
conclusion.” 

For ease of teaching I wish it were true. But it is not. It falls so 
far short of being the truth that it often is an indefensible untruth. 
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Modern writing outside of academic walls has largely dropped the intro- 
duction. It has dropped the introduction because it does not need it. 
For the same reason, it has largely dropped the conclusion. 

Our generation is a generation of skilled writers. But it is not a 
generation addicted to introductions and conclusions. The teacher who 
hammers away on the introduction-body-conclusion method shows that 
he is not familiar with the writings of his own day, or else that he is not 
capable of learning new things. He is like the farmers who, in this era 
of scientific cultivation, farm as grandpap farmed. Some of grandpap’s 
methods have not been improved upon yet, and some of them ruined the 
soil they were used on. 

A study of the effective writing of our own day will show how largely 
the introduction-conclusion plan of structure has passed away. From 
news report to editorial article, from descriptive or expository article to 
argument, from short story to essay, modern writing—which is probably 
the most effective the world has known—shuns the formalities of struc- 
ture except when it needs them. And when it needs them, they are no 
longer formal divisions, but essential parts of the thought itself. 

When it needs them: for like every other element of successful 
writing, they exist to serve an extremely definite purpose, and for 
nothing else. Often indeed they have no function in a particular piece 
of writing, and therefore, so far as that piece of writing is concerned, no 
excuse for being. Especially is this so of the introduction; and the con- 
clusion more often than not is already present merely in the logical close 
of the article itself. 

My protest therefore is not directed against introductions and con- 
clusions in themselves, but to the teaching that makes them appear as 
necessary parts of every piece of writing. Every editor knows that he 
can waste-basket from one sheet to three sheets at the beginning of the 
“stuff” the tyro turns in, and lose nothing. Every instructor of college 

Freshmen knows the paper that consists of a long introduction and little 
else—the necessary number of words having been written, with a line or 
two of “body” and a formal “conclusion” tacked on. No small part of 
Freshman teaching consists in demonstrating to the students that they 
have not in the least outlined a paper when they have set down 
*‘Introduction-Body-Conclusion.”” Thought is not to be analyzed in 
any such mechanical way, and we do pupils a wrong in making them 
think that it can be. 

RoBERT W. NEAL 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
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AN UNORTHODOX EXPERIMENT 


It was Professor Baker of Harvard who promulgated the famous 
view that secondary education supplies students with a coat warranted 
to shed ideas; and it is Professor Bates of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology who so seconds this statement that the first six weeks 
of Rhetoric I at “Tech” is a rigorous course in logic, with little or no 
theme-writing. Though I have long been convinced of the fallacy of 
Professor Baker’s assumption, I have hitherto had only a most illogical 
reason for my doubt—merely that I was (and am) a heretic as far as 
acceptance of any commandments in composition teaching is concerned. 
Recently, however, I have had some unexpected confirmation of my 
attitude. The results of an experiment of mine seem to me worth the 
publishing. 

For certain reasons I change each year my methods of teaching 
Rhetoric I in the University of This autumn, having been 
allowed for the first time full swing, I determined to test Professor 
Baker’s hypothesis. I first cast from my class of 34 nine “subnormals” 
—subnormals in composition despite high-school grades from Deerskin, 
Denver, and Chicago of 7o to go. The rest I instructed to buy Woolley’s 
Handbook of Composition and Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature. Of 
course I also required the purchase of a well-known rhetoric—which, 
however, I have not used at all. 

Let me be frank. I used to hate Woolley’s Handbook. I opposed 
its introduction at our university; more than that, being a heretic, 
I placidly ignored it for a year after I was forced to make students 
secure it. Now, however, I know the source of my antagonism. I was 
lazy. I did not realize that the mastery by the teacher of the numbering 
of its essential rules enormously simplifies the dreary part of composi- 
tion teaching. How? One merely scratches the number of a rule 
beside an error in a theme and insists on the elimination from future 
work of that particular violation. 

But my present experiment concerns Huxley; I mastered my Woolley 
a year ago. After ordering Huxley’s Essays, I scanned my section and 
breathed a long sigh of dismay. The students were a motley group 
from high schools of both deserved and undeserved reputation: from 
my first themes (of September 20) I learned that only one student out 
of 25 was “clever”; and, as usual, this girl hated to think. However, 
I crossed the Rubicon. Instead of the vapid, if ingenious, subjects I 
had assigned in past years, I required my young victims to read essay 
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after essay. I gave no help before a chapter was read; and when, 
fresh from bewildered struggle with their author, the students came to 
class, they were confronted with such topics for class-themes as: “The 
Conclusions toward Which Huxley Seems Tending”; “The Descent 
of the Polar Bear from the Brown Bear”’; “Huxley and My Religion”’; 
“What I Know of the Solution of the Problem of Life’s Origin since 
Huxley,” etc. At the University of we are accustomed to a 
metaphorical slaughter of our Freshmen in Rhetoric I; as a determined 
opponent of “making composition easy”’ I am inclined to be proud of 
the fact that last year about one-fifth of the Freshmen had to repeat 
the first semester’s work. But never have I known such grades as my 
section had in mid-October; I was forced to report to the deans, in 
rather unheretical fear, 19 out of 24 students as below passing. One 
had already fled my section. Meanwhile, I could not divine the atti- 
tude of my students. They took their grades with an odd nonchalance 
such as I had never experienced; girls in especial are inclined to weep. 
But how the novitiates in thinking came for personal consultations! 
And how curiously attentive my tyros were, as in class I criticized and 
encouraged them to criticize their tottering erections founded upon 
Huxley. What attention I paid to coherence, unity, and emphasis 
seemed to reach them as never before. Logic appeared to them a living 
thing; and I recalled with wonder how at the Institute of Technology 
the syllogism had daily languished and died before a much better class. 

But I have not meant this paper to be long. Today is mid-November. 
Each student has written fourteen “thoughtful” short themes. The 
students are now passing in the proportion of 20:24, and with grades 
of D to B+ (75-90). Furthermore, I have just finished an agreeable 
task, the reading of some definitely original long themes, in which my 
students discuss, with a frankness and cogency hitherto unknown to 
me in first long themes, why they like or dislike Huxley. That 12 out 
of 24 approve of studying Huxley interests me. That only 3 violently 
oppose the use of the book interests me yet more. But what most 
interests me is that these students, thrown, as one put it, into the Atlantic 
Ocean of thought, have begun to think and, having begun that arduous 
process, are nobly mastering unity, coherence, and emphasis. Even 
the secondary schools, evidently, have not provided this one section 
with completely idea-proof garments. And, as a reward for their efforts, 
my students are to think for a month about an Icelandic saga and 
questions moral instead of scientific. 

My enthusiasm perhaps runs over-high. Yet of one thing I am 
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fairly sure. I may find a better mental swimming-tank than Huxley 
in which to exercise future Freshmen; but I shall never again ask my 
charges to buy either Doctor This’s or Professor That’s manual of 


rhetoric and composition. 
MIDDLE WEST 


To the Editor of the “ English Journal’: 

In the December number I appreciated your gentle satire upon the 
subscribers of the English Journal who persistently ignore bills calling for 
the payment of their subscription dues. About the same time I received 
a circular from a large tobacco firm which sells cigars on trust. If you 
ask for a box of cigars the firm will send it to you, trusting to the honesty 
of the devotees of Lady Nicotine to pay in due course of time. This is 
their significant experience, 993 per cent of those they trust are honest. 
Only one out of two hundred forgets to pay his bill. 

Now here are some interesting problems for the experimental 
physiological psychologists: 

1. Does the teaching of English or the reading of the English Journal 
weaken the moral fiber ? 

2. Is it worse to smoke and pay than to subscribe and delay ? 

3. Do honest men turn to tobacco because they are honest, or does 
the use of tobacco make a man honest ? 

Here is a great field for the investigator. And what a boon the 
answer to that third question might be to publishers. If it were deter- 
mined that there lurks a hitherto unsuspected virtue in nicotine, all 
publishers, especially those devoted to that profession whose followers 
are so absorbed in elevating the morals of the young that they have no 
time to pay bills, might further their financial prosperity by starting a 
propaganda in favor of the universal use of tobacco. 

I believe it was Spurgeon, the great London preacher, who said in all 
sincerity that he smoked for the glory of God. Subscribers to the 
educational journals might be induced to smoke for the profit of the 


- publishers. 


Yours, 
A SuBSCRIBER Has 


EDITORIAL 


The garbling of views and the fostering of a morbid interest 
in crime and the baser passions have become so common on the 
part of the daily papers of America that it was high 
The Gate time for someone speaking with influence and author- 
WhichMust . 
Be Defended ity to bring them to book. No one could possibly 
have done this better than President Scott, whose 
address has awakened widespread interest. Readers of the Journal 
can perform valuable public service by calling attention to the 
published article, and all English teachers should, without fail, 
devote, as he suggests, a few days in every school year to an analysis 
of the papers which their pupils have opportunity to read. The 
papers claim to give what the public wants. Let us strive to edu- 
cate a public which will demand, in unmistakable terms, wholesome 
and truthful handling of passing events. Newspaper editing is 
at present, with too few exceptions, far from measuring up to that 
standard. 


The organization of a Committee of Publicity by the National 
Council of Teachers of English is an important step. The Council 
is already in close touch with nearly all of the state 
and city associations, but none of these includes all 
of the English teachers in its territory and but few 
school authorities. Now it is precisely the teachers who do not 
attend association meetings who are most often in need of light 
as to proper aims and methods of English work. The activities 
of the Council, moreover, are being directed in large measure to 
the improvement of conditions, and the hope of this lies in reaching 
and persuading supervising officers and the patrons of the schools. 
It is, therefore, of supreme importance that the Council should 
have a faithful and efficient representative in every part of the 
country whose business and pleasure it will be to spread the news. 
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The complete report of the Committee on Labor and Cost 
of English Teaching in Secondary Schools and Colleges has just 
been published (see ‘‘ News and Notes”), and should 
pa Mi be read by every teacher and school administrator 
in the United States who has not already done so. 
Meanwhile the committee, now enlarged from six to fifteen, is 
continuing its study of secondary-school problems and is under- 
taking an even more extensive and thorough inquiry into the con- 
ditions and results of English teaching in elementary schools, with 
the authority and assistance of the Bureau of Education, in addi- 
tion to that of three national organizations of teachers; and already 
indications begin to appear that its work may bear important 
fruit at no very distant day. To this end, everyone who reads 
the report should constitute himself a publicity committee of one 
to see that his neighbors do likewise. 


An excellent program has been arranged for the special meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers of English in connection 
with the Department of Superintendence of the 
ba — National Education Association at Richmond, Va., 
February 27. At the afternoon session, beginning 
at 2 o'clock, the speakers will be Professor Kent, Mr. Certain, 
Miss Barbour, Mr. Hosic, Mr. McComb, and Professor Cox. 
The speakers in the evening will be Commissioner Claxton, Pro- 
fessor Lewis (of Hamilton), and Professor Smith (of Virginia). 
The topics are sufficiently varied to provide a message for all, 
including those specially concerned with the work of the elementary 
schools. It is hoped and believed that the occasion will prove as 
inspiring and as profitable as the stirring meeting which was held 
at Philadelphia underjthe same auspices last year. Teachers from 
the Atlantic states andjfrom the South generally may be counted 
upon to make the most of this opportunity of participating in the 
activities of the national society. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NORTH DAKOTA 


ASSOCIATION 

The second annual meeting of the North Dakota Association of 
English Teachers was held in the high-school building at Fargo, Novem- 
ber 5. Professor A. E. Minard, of the Agricultural College, presided, and 
briefly outlined the aim of the association and the special objects of 
this meeting. 

Miss Blanche True, of Fargo College, read an excellent paper on 
“Present Problems of English Teachers as Presented at the National 
Meeting in Chicago.” Miss True brought us in close touch with the 
large organization and encouraged us with the thought that our associa- 
tion is identified with a great band of English teachers, who are success- 
fully coping with many difficulties that daily confront us. 

Miss Miriam Thrall, of Sanborn, read a paper on “The Value of the 
English Fournal.’’ She emphasized the fact that the Journal enables its 
reader to step into the company of the most capable teachers the country 
over, and to take advantage of the stimulating suggestions offered from 
their ripe experiences. Miss Thrall would like to see a “Question Box” 
department added to the Journal so that teachers of English might send 
inquiries concerning their special needs and receive assistance from those 
who have met the same difficulties by successful experiments. 

Professor Squires, of the University of North Dakota, as chairman of 
the Committee on the Course of Study, gave a very interesting report 
based upon the answers to a questionnaire sent to a representative num- 
ber of the teachers of English in the state. As a result of this report and 
the subsequent discussion, the association made the following recom- 
mendations: to change certain classics now in the course of study, to 
emphasize still more the study of grammar, to seek to gain the co- 
operation of other departments in order to secure good English expression, 
and to reduce the time spent on the history of literature in order to 
provide for more attention to composition, both oral and written. 

In the business session, Professor A. E. Minard was re-elected presi- 
dent, Miss Beatrice Olson of Ellendale was chosen vice-president, and 
Miss Edna Twamley was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Special committees were chosen for the following tasks: to continue 
the work on the course of study, to assist Professor Hopkins of Kansas in 
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his investigation, and to look into the conditions concerning the teaching 
of English in the elementary schools. 

Thursday noon the members of the association were guests of Pro- 
fessor Minard and the “A.C.” at a delightful luncheon served in the 
spacious dining-hall of the Agricultural College. This afforded a wel- 
come opportunity for the English teachers of the state to become better 
acquainted, and all most heartily appreciated the courtesy shown them. 

The Association of English Teachers will double its membership over 
last year and is destined to be one of the liveliest and most helpful sections 
connected with the North Dakota Education Association. 

EpNnA TWAMLEY, Secretary 


NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


On November 15, 1913, the New York City Association began its 
second decade. City Superintendent Maxwell, who in 1903 had sug- 
gested the formation of the present organization, was the speaker, and 
the guest of honor at the luncheon following the meeting. He talked 
for more than an hour very genially but earnestly about “several homely 
matters”’ called to his attention while observing candidates for teachers’ 
licenses. He said that English teachers can make no permanent impres- 
sion upon pupils unless they can and do enlist the co-operation of all 
other teachers, in preventing, for instance, slovenly penmanship and, 
what is only too prevalent in this cosmopolitan city, incorrect pronun- 
ciation and unidiomatic expression. He decried students’ memorizing 
definitions found in small dictionaries, and urged a simple study of the 
derivation of words and also of figurative expressions, especially meta- 
phors, because of their illuminations of meanings. He advocated the 
constant study of grammar and the further improvement of the list of 
uniform terms locally in use. He criticized the list of readings prac- 
tically forced into our course of study by influences beyond our control 
(at present, the old college-entrance list) and advocated a smaller quan- 
tity but a greater variety in writings, to be studied as types. He charged 
the Association to discuss and formulate methods of getting the most 
from any book in the shortest time and also to consider whether simpli- 
fied spelling cannot in some way be used to forward the acquisition of 
English by our immense foreign population. 

On the ground that thousands of children from this element of the 
population are studying a foreign language when they study English, 
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the Association passed resolutions praying the authorities to give to 
English in the high schools as much recitation time as is assigned to any 
ancient or foreign language, and empowering the officers and committees 
“to press for this equalization of opportunity and work.” 

President Hartwell announced fifteen committees with a total 
membership of four score teachers in high schools, training schools, and 
the two upper years in grammar schools. One of these is to co-operate 
with Mr. Hopkins in his investigation, and several are considering 
various phases of the co-ordination of high-school English with that of 
grades above and below. A notable feature of the membership this 
year is a considerable number of English teachers from the grammar 
schools. 

The claims upon our attention of the National Council and the 
English Journal were emphasized. Messrs. Edwin Fairley, C. R. 
Gaston, and B. A. Heydrick were elected delegates to the annual meeting. 

H. K. Munroe, Secretary 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The New York State Association of Teachers of English is affiliated 
with the New York State Teachers’ Association, the annual convention 
of which was held in Syracuse on November 24-26, 1913. At the first 
session of the English Association over four hundred were present; the 
smallest attendance at any session was somewhat over two hundred and 
fifty. The program opened with an inspiring address by the president, 
Mr. Edwin Fairley of Jamaica, on “The Social Value of English.”” This 
was followed by a practical paper on “Co-operation of Departments to 
Secure Good Speech and Writing,”’ by Superintendent A. R. Brubacher 
of Schenectady, who is president of the State Teachers’ Association. A 
novel feature of Dr. Brubacher’s paper was a stenographic record of 
recitations in ancient history, United States history, physics, and third- 
year English. Mr. E. R. Clark, of Rochester, and Mr. R. T. Congdon, 
state inspector in English, discussed Dr. Brubacher’s paper. Mr. 
Congdon explained in detail a plan for co-operation that he has been 
able to have put into effect in some twenty-five high schools of the state. 

Dr. Charles A. Dawson, of Syracuse, gave concrete suggestions 
regarding methods in oral English and was followed by Dr. Charles R. 
Gaston, of Richmond Hill, and Professor Horace A. Eaton, of Syracuse 
University, who discussed the paper, adding further suggestions regarding 
the work in oral English. An exceedingly illuminating and stirring 


| 
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address was then made by Professor James F. Hosic, secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, on “The Advance Movement in 
English Teaching.” 

Professor W. H. Crawshaw, of Colgate University, spoke on “The 
Uses of Literary Study.” His fundamental position was that literary 
study is indispensable to a liberal education, second to none in its impor- 
tance and possible influence, because of its fourfold appeal: to the mind, 
to the emotional nature, to the imagination, and to the sense of beauty. 
Mrs. Ella L. Howard, of Syracuse, and Miss Harriet L. Butler, of Buffalo, 
read valuable papers on the content and method of first-year literature 
in high schools. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Charles A. Dawson, of 
Syracuse; Vice-President, Miss Ada H. Fox, of Buffalo; Secretary, 
Charles Robert Gaston, of Richmond Hill, New York City; Executive 
Committee: Charles A. Dawson, chairman, ex officio; E. R. Clark, of 
Rochester, Edwin Fairley, of Jamaica, and H. K. Miller, of Troy. 

Among the resolutions passed by the Association were these: 


1. Resolved, That this Association respectfully request the Department of 
Education of New York State to place in the hands of every high-school 
teacher of the state the paper presented at this meeting by Superintendent 
Brubacher, and the suggestions that were offered by Mr. R. T. Congdon con- 
cerning the co-operation of departments to secure good speech and writing. 

2. Resolved, That the officers of the Association are hereby directed to use 
their efforts to secure at each future meeting a joint session with one or more 
sections of other associations, that the work of the pupils may be better cor- 
related and that waste of time and energy on the part of both pupils and 
teachers may be avoided. 

3. Resolved, That the Association express hearty approval of the action 
of the State Department of Education in giving to the examinations in English 
more of the character of a test of the pupil’s power than a measure of his 
acquisitions. 

4. Resolved, That the Association reiterate its approval of an open list in 
accordance with the resolutions passed in 1905 and 1909 and expressed in an 
open letter issued in 1910. 

5. Resolved, That it is the judgment of this Association that the greatest 
efficiency in the teaching of English will be secured and the community thereby 
be most economically served if the maximum number of pupils assigned to one 
teacher of English be fixed at 100, and the maximum number of recitations 
and periods of study-room supervision be fixed at 20 a week in schools having 
an enrolment of 250 or more and 25 a week in schools having an enrolment of 
fewer than 250 pupils. 
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6. Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the State Association of 
Teachers of English act as a clearing committee for the whole state, and that 
the president appoint chairmen of committees in the various localities to the 
end that co-operation between elementary and secondary schools may be 
furthered; and be it further 

Resolved, That these committees are hereby urged to co-operate as far as 
possible with Professor Hopkins of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

7. Resolved, That the Association congratulate the teachers of English 
upon the foundation of the English Journal, and heartily recommend that 
every teacher subscribe to it. 

8. Resolved, That this Association approve the idea that, in the English 
class, literature should be taught so as to develop a social consciousness, and 
that the organization of English work should be on a social basis. 

9. Resolved, That the Association cordially approve in general the report 
of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology and recommend its 
adoption for use in the schools of the state. 


With regard to the first resolution given above it may now be said 
that the State Department has a plan under way for the distribution of 
Dr. Brubacher’s paper as requested by the State Association of Teachers 


of English. 
CHARLES ROBERT GASTON, Secretary 


THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE TEXAS STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

The literature of the South was the general theme that occupied 
the English Section of the Texas State Teachers’ Association which met 
at Dallas, November 27, 1913. Superintendent L. H. Hubbard of 
Belton, Texas, was chairman. Professor L. W. Payne, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, read a paper on “The Value of Southern Literature 
in Our Schools.”” He stressed the importance of the local appeal in the 
cultivation of a taste for literature, and expressed his belief that when 
the public was better informed about southern writers they would take 
a higher rank than they are now accorded, and that there would be some 
readjustments in our estimates of American literature as a whole. Mr. 
Paul W. Terry, of the Sherman high school, followed the keynote address 
of the afternoon with a paper on “What Southern Novels and Short 
Stories Should We Study?” Miss Bertha McKee of the Jacksonville 
Collegiate Institute discussed “What Southern Poems Should We 
Study?” and Dr. D. F. Eagleton of Austin College, Sherman, closed 
this part of the program with a paper on “What Part Does Texas Take 
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in American Literature?”’ The last speaker of the afternoon was Mr. 
Warren Dunham Foster, department editor of the Youth’s Companion, 
who discussed briefly and practically, “The Technique of Writing and 
Publishing.” 

A lively discussion followed Mr. Terry’s paper, the bone of conten- 
tion being the substitution of modern and popular selections for class 
study in place of the recognized and recommended classics. Miss 
McKee’s paper elicited the most genuine applause and appreciation. 
Dr. Eagleton amused and edified his hearers with a whimsical humorous 
survey of American literature and the unpardonable omission of the host 
of Texas writers. As a practical result of Mr. Foster’s address, a num- 
ber of Texas teachers secretly made resolutions to submit contributions 
to such journals as that which the speaker represents. 

At an appropriate time during the session the claims of the English 
Journal and of the National Council of Teachers of English were pre- 
sented. A number of teachers subscribed for the Journal, and there 
were many expressions of approval of the work being done by the 
National Council. 

Miss Edith Clark of the North Texas Normal School, Denton, 
Texas, was elected chairman for 1914. 

L. W. Payne, JR. 


PROGRAM OF THE RICHMOND MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


Two sessions of the National Council of Teachers of English will be 
held in Richmond, Va., February 27, in connection with the Department 
of Superintendence of the N.E.A. The program follows: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 2:00 P.M. 


“The Future of the National Council,” CHARLES W. Kent, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
“The National Council and the High Schools,” C. C. Certarn, Central High 
School, Birmingham, Ala. 
“ Attainable Aims in English Teaching”’: 
a) In High Schools, ExizaABetH G. BarsBour, Girls’ High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 
b) In Elementary Schools, James FLEMING Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Il. 
“Social Motives for Composition,” E. H. Kemper McComs, Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“The Poem and the Printed Page,” Jonn H. Cox, Professor of English Phil- 
ology, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W.Va. 


Frmay, FEBRUARY 27, 8:00 P.M. 


“Significance of the New English Movement,” PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 

“The Neglected Aspect of English,’”’ Catvin L. Lewis, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory and Director of the Hamilton College Summer School of 
English, Clinton, N.Y. 

“The Keynote Method in Literature,” C. ALpHonso Smiru, Edgar Allan Poe 
Professor of English, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


The new Committee of Publicity has taken hold with a will. Pro- 
fessor Thomas, of the University of Minnesota, has placed an account 
of the Council meeting together with the resolutions concerning the size 
of English classes, in the hands of principals of schools and teachers of 
English throughout his state. Several other members have utilized 
college bulletins or local educational journals. Mailing lists have 
already been compiled for some of the states. Indeed, the claim that 
the Council will ultimately reach the uttermost parts seems not to be 
wholly idle. The chairman of the committee, W. Wilbur Hatfield, of 
the Parker High School, Chicago, will welcome co-operation looking 


to that end. 


The Bureau of Education has issued a special pamphlet to assist 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of Virginia, in his worthy 
task of collecting and preserving such unpublished folk-ballads as may 
still be found in this country. The pamphlet contains a short account 
of Professor Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, and points 
out that many of these poems have been kept alive in this country by ~ 
oral tradition. A list of the pieces included in the Child collection is 
printed, and everyone is invited to send to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at Washington the names of any of these or of other similar poems 
which may be found in oral circulation in his state. Information as to 
different versions will be as welcome as that concerning different ballads. 
Teachers of English, no doubt, can give effective aid to this endeavor. 


The Annual Meeting of the English Association of Great Britain 
was held at University College, London, January 9 and 10, 1914. Mr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie delivered an address on ‘“‘ Poetry and Contem- 
porary Speech,” and a conference on “The Teaching of English in the 
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First Year of the University Course” was conducted by Mr. P. J. Hartog. 
The new president of the Association is Sir Sidney Calvin, and the next 
meeting, including the annual dinner, will be held May 8. 


The Teachers College Record for September, 1913, contains a valuable 
experimental study of the worth of formal English grammar as a dis- 
cipline. The author is Thomas H. Briggs, now professor of secondary 
education in Teachers College, and the tests were applied in the Horace 
Mann School and in certain schools in Illinois. The conclusion is 
reached that the burden of proof now lies upon those who assert that 
formal grammar provides a strengthening mental discipline. 


The complete edition of the Hopkins Report on the Cost and Labor of 
English Teaching is now ready and may be obtained of the Department 
of Journalism Press, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., at five cents 
a copy postpaid, or $1.75 a hundred net. The report contains the 
results of a three years’ investigation of high-school and college English, 
with special reference to composition. It is now in its fifteenth edition, 
twenty-fifth thousand, and has led to action by various individual 
schools and organizations of teachers and by the National Council of 
Teachers of English toward readjusting the conditions of English teach- 
ing in secondary schools, and in particular toward decreasing the number 
of pupils in English assigned to a single teacher. 


The following resolution was passed at a meeting of the New Jersey 
High-School Teachers’ Association, Saturday, December 6: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of this Association be directed 
to submit to the authorities of the several colleges the curricula contained in 
the New Jersey High-School Manual for April, 1913, as a basis for admission 
to college; that it be directed to invite the authorities of the said colleges to 
discuss these curricula as a basis for admission to college before this Asso- 
ciation; and that it be directed to request the State Education Department 
to lend its aid in the furtherance of these objects. 


This resolution was presented by Mr. Howard F. Hart, of the Mont- 
clair High School. 


REVIEWS 


THE TUDOR SHAKESPEARE! 


All teachers, students, and lovers of Shakespeare are much in the 
debt of Professor Neilson and Professor Thorndike for the new handy- 
volume edition of the works of the great dramatist which they have 
prepared and published with the title of the Tudor Shakespeare. The 
text is that established by Professor Neilson and already printed in 
the single volume known as the Cambridge edition. With this excel- 
lent text as a basis, the various editors, chosen from among well-known 
professors of English in American colleges and universities, have pre- 
pared for each volume an introduction, a compact body of notes, and a 
glossary. Each volume is also supplied with a frontispiece, being a 
reproduction of some famous portrait or drawing of Shakespeare, one 
of his characters, or of a noted actor in his plays. 

There are many convenient editions of Shakespeare for the student 
and the general reader, but the Tudor Shakespeare seems to the reviewer 
in many ways the most satisfactory of all. Nothing is included which 
does not contribute directly to the reader’s understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the play. The introductions are remarkable for their clear, 
concise, and suggestive setting-forth of the history and sources of the 
plays and for their comments upon the meaning and the characters. 
Only the really essential points are touched upon and these in illuminat- 
ing fashion. It is difficult to lay down even the most familiar of the 
plays when one has finished the introduction—which constitutes a real 
introduction—to it. 

The notes are made up in large measure of paraphrases of those 
expressions in the plays which are actually obscure or of doubtful 
meaning. Explanations are added sparingly, and the reader’s mind 
is never for a moment led astray by such »y-play of erudition as has 
frequently weighted down the pages of the author. Words now obso- 
lete or changed in meaning will be found in the glossary, each followed 
by a synonymous word or phrase and very often also by a reference 
to the note on the passage in which the word occurs. In addition, 


* The Tudor Shakespeare. Edited by W. A. Neilson and A. H. Thorndike. New 
York: Macmillan, 1913. 40 vols. $0.35 each. 
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reference to act, scene, and line is given, so that comparison of contexts 
is made easily possible. 

Thirty-nine volumes are devoted to the plays and poems. To 
make the tale complete, a fortieth has been prepared by the general 
editors, with the title, The Facts about Shakespeare. In a single small 
volume of 273 pages has been packed all the information which the 
general reader of Shakespeare will ever need, and by means of selected 
and classified bibliographies the student is directed to the library and 
may pursue his interests at will. The range of matter included in the 
book will best be indicated by quoting the chapter headings. These 
are: “Shakespeare’s England and London,” “Biographical Facts and 
Traditions,” ‘“Shakespeare’s Reading,” “Chronology and Develop- 
ment,” “The Elizabethan Drama,” “The Elizabethan Theatre,” “The 
Text of Shakespeare,” “Questions of Authenticity,” “Shakespeare since 
1616,” “Conclusion.”” Four appendixes are added, containing, respec- 
tively, biographical documents, an index of characters, an index of songs, 
and the bibliography. There is also, of course, a good general index. 

The Tudor Shakespeare will undoubtedly become a formidable rival 
of the well-known Temple edition. In several respects it seems to the 
present reviewer superior. To mention a single particular, it includes 
fuller information without at the same time indulging in speculation 
or in useless pedantry. The publishers have done their part well. The 
volumes are printed on laid paper in clear type and bound in substantial 
cloth or in leather. Thus the work is as pleasing in appearance as it is 
scholarly in contents. It is difficult to see how a better could have been 


prepared. 
J. F. H. 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


The Conservation of the Child. By ArtHur Hotmes. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1913. Pp. 345. $1.25 net. 
A manual of clinical psychology presenting the examination and treatment of 
backward children. : 
Current Activities and Influences in Education. By JoHN PALMER GARBER. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1913. Pp. 370. 
The third volume of “The Annals of Educational Progress.” 
What Children Study and Why. By CuHar es B. GILBERT. Chicago: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1913. Pp. 331. 
A discussion of educational values in the elementary course of study. One-third 
of the space is given to English. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe. By MartHa Foote Crow. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1913. Pp. 311. $1.25 net. 
A biography in a series intended especially for girls. 
The Study of Literature. By P. H. Pearson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1913. Pp. 247. 
The author is a college teacher and has drawn upon his classroom studies for the 
material of the book. 
“ Poetaster” by Ben Jonson and “ Satiromastix” by Thomas Dekker. Edited by 
Jostan H. PENNIMAN. Middle English Humorous Tales in Verse. Edited 
by Georce H. McKnicut. Boston: Heath & Co., 1913. 
New numbers in the well-known “ Belles-Lettres”’ series. 
Précis Writing. By M.E. WHITTAKER. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1913. $1.20 net. P 
An advanced course based upon graduated examples. They include excerpts from 
newspapers, government correspondence, and minutes of evidence before committees. 
Manual of Instructions and Exercises for English, By C. M. GREENOUGH. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Cosmos Press, 1913. 
The Harvard manual for Freshmen composition as revised for the current year. 
Advanced English Grammar. By Witttam T. Harris. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1913. Pp. 511. 
Handbook of Commercial English. By IvA Myers WEBBER. Boston: The 
Palmer Co., 1913. New ed. 75 cents. 
Everyday English, Book II. By FRANKLIN T. BAKER and ASHLEY H. THORN- 
DIKE. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 336. 60 cents. 
The concluding volume of a very practical series for elementary schools. 
Under Greek Skies. By Jutta D. Dracoumis. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1913. Pp. 305. $1.00 net. 
Travel in the familiar conversational manner. Intended for use in school. 
Pinocchio under the Sea. ‘Translated from the Italian of Collodi by CaroLtyn 
M. Detta Cutesa. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 201. Illustrated. 
$1. 50 net. 
Sam or Our Cat Tales. By C. Loutse ScHAFFNER. New York: Atkinson, 


Mentzer & Co., 1913. 
A charming little narrative of the doings of a pet, illustrated with photographs 


and intended for young readers. 
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